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CHAPTER I 
THE MAN WHO KNOWS 

THE first mark of greatness is a question 
mark. The two favorite words of the 
man born to get ahead are fFhy and 
How. "Why is a thing done as it is ? How 
can it be done better?" Answer these two 
questions properly, habitually, and you guar- 
antee a great future anywhere. 

A job is worth not what it pays, but what / 
it teaches. There are in America today a 
number of men with salaries of $50,000 or 
more, who held jobs not so long ago at $15 
a week. How did they gain such promotion ? 
For every dollar in money each man took 
from his job he took fifty or a hundred dol- 
lars' worth of knowledge. Thus each man 
ultimately fixed his own salary. The way to 
make an occupation valuable is to look on it \ 
as an education. 

The call of the business world is for the 

man who knows. If also he is a man who 

thinks and who works, a thousand doors of 

opportunity swing wide before him; he has 

but to choose, to enter, to command. 

1 
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There are in business education three prin- 
cipal studies : tIow to get a job, how to hold 
it, how to reach from it to a higher one. If 
every employee had learned these primary 
lessons of good workmanship, there would 
be no problem of unemployment. 

I think I have found the master key to the 
problems of unemployment. The president 
of a great corporation gave it to me, and I 
pass it on to you. It should unlock many 
problems of industry also, and that of pro- 
motion in particular. For when a man makes 
himself so valuable that his company never 
would discharge him, they will promote him ; 
he is the type of man who belongs among the 
directors. 

I was speeding to my work in the early 
morning, when, upon changing cars, I ob- 
served a long line of men reaching from the 
doors of a big industrial plant far out into 
the street and back around the corner. A 
policeman eyed them closely. "What's the 
meeting, officer?" I queried. "That's no 
meeting,'* he grunted, "that's only a bunch 
of down-and-outs looking for a job.'' 

"And will they get it ?" I asked him. "Not 
on your life," he boomed — "not with that 
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company. You have to know too blamed 
much to get on their payroll. Friend of mine 
went there for a job once. They put him 
through a regular third degree, made him 
answer questions about himself and his trade 
that his mother, doctor, parson and old boss 
couldn't answer all together. My pal got 
an all-day headache just thinking about their 
questions. He wasn't classy enough for 
such a high-brow concern. These guys 
won't any of 'em land — you can go to the 
other door and watch 'em pass out." 

"And what's your pal doing now?" I 
mused. "Driving a truck — that's all he 
knows," was the answer. 

I did not go around to the other door — I 
will not see failures anywhere. But here 
was a great industrial concern with a real 
educational test for employment — ^and I had 
to see the president! I chanced to know 
something about the president. He came to 
work before his employees, he liked early 
risers. He was mathematical to a fault, yet 
one of his hobbies was sociological investiga- 
tion. He loved promptness and preeiseness. 
Thinking over all these points, I sent to his 
office a memorandum like this : 
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There are several hundred men outside your factory 
looking for worjc. Will they get it, and if not, why not? 
Can you give me three minutes to talk about this? 

The messenger was back. "The president 
will see you." I had quickly drafted a list 
of questions, to economize every second — 
the answers of the president appear below. 
The great man looked me over, looked me 
through, by one swift, comprehensive glance. 
I also looked him through, but not over — 
when you have looked a man through, look- 
ing him over is a waste of time. Having 
reached a mental understanding with me, the 
president opened up. 

"We shall engage perhaps twenty per cent 
of the men outside. The other eighty per 
cent we cannot use. Of the twenty per cent 
engaged, probably half will leave or be dis- 
charged under six months. That is, only ten 
per cent of the men who apply for a job are 
able to get and keep it. 

"What is wrong with the ninety per cent ? 
I will tell you. They don't know literally hun- 
dreds of things that good workmen ought to 
know, but that most men will not take the 
time and pains to learn. 

"They don't know how to work ; we have 
to teach them. They don't know how to 
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think; we try to teach them, but as yet have 
no reason to be proud of our success. They 
don't know what they can do best; we may 
have to transfer a man a half dozen times 
before he happens on a line of work that 
really interests him. They don't know what 
or when or how to eat ; I figure that the aver- . 
age employee's working capacity is lowered 
twenty per cent by foolish meal habits. They 
don't know how to live in their homes, and 
keep well for their work ; this company loses 
$40,000 a year from preventable illness of 
employees, and the employees themselves 
lose more than that. They don't know where 
to look for technical knowledge and the solu- 
tion of their trade problems ; our educational 
department has to answer for them hun- 
dreds of questions they ought to answer for 
themselves, or find answered in a book or 
magazine they should have on file. They 
don't know how to plan their future in this 
company or elsewhere ; I judge that perhaps 
one man in fifty has clearly in mind a pur- 
pose, plan, picture, of his own life work — the 
other forty-nine men are drifting, empty- 
eyed, empty-hearted. They don't know why 
they are living at all, these men who come 
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here for a job ; and looking for work without 
feeling the joy of work is like picking roses 
in the dark — you get more thorns than 
flowers. 

"Lately we put in the newspapers two ad- 
vertisements — one for laborers to take jobs 
at $15 a week, the other for a manager to fill 
a $5000 executive position. Hundreds of 
men have begged for the $15 job — and not 
one has applied for the $5000 salary. Why ? 
Because a $5000 man must possess five thou- 
sand dollars* worth of knowledge to sell this 
company every year, and the men having the 
right kind and amount of knowledge are, so 
far, altogether absent. 

"Our employment bureau is conducted 
more or less scientifically. To get a position 
here, a man must know certain things, and 
prove his knowledge at the first interview. 
Among other things he must know how to 
look an official straight in the eye; how to 
keep his nerve when looked at; how to tell 
briefly what he can do, what he has done, 
what he hopes to do; how to answer ques- 
tions promptly, truthfully and concisely; 
how to be deferential without being servile ; 
how to size up the requirements of a new 
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job ; how to dress neatly and becomingly, yet 
not flashily or in the so-called height of style ; 
how to take small pay with big chance of 
promotion ; how to do the least thing as well 
as though it were the greatest. Our test for 
a man is really this:|Ooes he know how tO- 
work for his company, and how to think for* 

himself ry 

Suddenly the president was fingering his 
watch. I rose to meet the unconscious ges- 
ture. "And your test for me is, do I know 
when to go ? I do. Thank you for the great 
lesson you have pointed out." 

But the lesson was not yet complete — I 
always check up a man's opinions by his ac- 
tions, and I had to learn something of the 
life and work of the president himself. The 
man who had been longest with the company 
— a thoughtful, kindly patriarch about sev- 
enty — furnished the data required. 

"How did your president earn his position, 
how does he hold it?'' I asked the veteran 
employee. "Well, sir," he replied, "the Chief 
won his place by knowing more about the 
company's business than any other man 
here; and he keeps it, I think, by always 
knowing just what to do in a crisis. Let me 
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explain. I was here thirty years ago, when 
the Chief came, hardly more than a boy, and 
took a job at $10 a week. From the very 
first he had to know the why and how of 
everything. He borrowed technical books 
from libraries; talked with officials when- 
ever he could make a chance; found an ex- 
perienced man in his line too old for active 
work and took business lessons from the old 
fellow ; did all sorts of unheard-of things, to 
master the science of his trade. 

"It wasn't long before the head of the de- 
partment came to consult this boy whenever 
a hard problem was being considered. Then 
one day the head of the department resigned. 
Before another manager could be found, a 
crisis developed in that branch of the busi- 
ness, and the whole reputation of the com- 
pany was involved. The high officials were 
in a panic. What did that boy do but walk 
into the directors' meeting and tell the own- 
ers of the business how to handle the situa- 
tion ! Of course they made him head of the 
department. 

"He held the position a couple of years^ 
made a lot of improvements, earned a large 
salary increase, and saved a few thousand 
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dollars. Then he did a most unusual thing. 
He asked for another job in a more difficult 
branch of the business — a job that meant 
lower, harder work, and the pay scarcely a 
fourth of what he was getting. Some of the 
directors called him a fool — though now they 
realize he was a genius ; but they transferred 
him as requested. Within a year he had in- 
vented a scheme for cutting costs that he 
sold to the company for several thousand 
dollars and a good royalty. Soon he had a 
share in the business, and a comprehensive 
idea of the present, past and future of each 
department. He was always breaking out in 
some new place, with some new plan for en- 
larging the business or reducing the expense. 
There was no way to keep him down — ^he 
knew so much about the work he had no 
competition. There never was a man who 
so combined a knowledge of the great prin- 
ciples on which the business rests, with a 
knowledge of the fine details by which it 
revolves. He promoted himself to the presi- 
dency, he paved his own way by digging 
through problems, laying down principles, 
smoothing out difficulties, girding up men !" 
The interview was over, and I did some 
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thinking. Here was a sharp, telling contrast. 
The man who hunts a job fails to get it be- 
cause he doesn't know; and the millionaire 
corporation president made his job, holds his 
job, because he does know. In our own work, 
we are all on our way toward one of these 
extremes. Toward which ? Toward the ruin 
found in the gullies of ignorance — or toward 
the splendor found on the peaks of knowl- 
edge ? 

Every great business, trade or profession 
has in it some one man who knows. He is 
the man for all men to study. Where did 
he get his knowledge? Why did he get it? 
How does he make use of it? What could 
you achieve with such knowledge? Is there 
any reason why you should not know as 
much, think as much, do as much, earn as 
much, be as much, as the man above you? 
In your occupation, who is the man who 
knows? How far have you analyzed his 
method, watched his performance, traced his 
record, observed his life ? 

The greatest lever in the world is self- 
education. By it the world's leaders have 
raised themselves from weakness, poverty, 
obscurity, to heights of power, eminence and 
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trust. A leader is but a man who knowsT 
more than the other fellow, and uses better[^ 
what he knows. The backbone of strong 
leadership is long learning. Would you be- 
come a world-leader? Then you must know 
and apply the fundamental principles of 
leadership, which are as follows. 

1. Know ^ur job. Learn exactly what 
you are paid to do — and not to do. Organize 
each class of work on a time schedule, and 
keep to the schedule. Find the standard out- 
put, and the maximum, for a week, a day, 
an hour; make your output measure up al- 
ways between the standard and the maxi- 
mum. Write out a list of all the mistakes 
apt to occur in your line of work ; then take 
special, itemized precaution to prevent each. 
Analyze the merits and demerits of every 
tool, machine, material, supply; compare 
with different brands of manufacture, and 
with scientific standards of performance; 
reject faulty equipment, demand the best 
utensils for your work. Make a list of the 
new. books in your profession, devote an 
evening or two a week to study and appli- 
cation of improved methods. Join a national 
trade association or professional society, and 
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make friends with the leaders in your line. 
Locate a man who has done bigger, better 
things than you have; study him, the prin- 
ciples, aims and methods that made him ; de- 
tect, and correct, your special habits of 
failure. 

2. Know the job ahead. Regard your pres^ 
ent position, however lowly or exalted it 
may be, as a mere stepping-stone to a place 
of larger usefulness and power. The man 
who isn't getting ready for something higher 

i is getting ready for something lower — as 
''every down-and-outer fifty or sixty years old 
could sadly testify. (^ job, like a suit of boy's 
clothes, was made to be outgrown^ If you 
don't feel yourself outgrowing yours, you 
should see a business doctor — your mind is 
poorly nourished, stunted, or malformed. 
Get a bigger job directly in view, then plan 
how to grow to fill it. Make yourself a silent 
understudy to the man higher up ; watch how 
he does things, practice doing them, figure 
how to do them better ; some day his resig- 
nation or promotion, or a chance offered else- 
where, will surely call you to the place you 
are ready to fill. 

3. Know the rules of health. You can add 
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ten or twenty years to your life, prevent 
needless worry and trouble in your family, 
save each year an estimated average of two 
weeks' pay, and increase your earning capac- 
ity thirty per cent or more. How ? By learn- 
ing the modern science of health, and putting 
illness at your minimum, energy at your 
maximum. Illness is either ignorance or in- 
dolence ; therefore unnecessary and inexcus- 
able, except in rare cases. Among the forms 
of preventable diseases are colds, indigestion, 
constipation, grippe, headache, nervousness, 
many organic troubles and nearly all func- 
tional derangements, premature old age, 
chronic fatigue, worry, pessimism, poverty. 
Worry a disease? Pessimism a disease? 
Poverty a disease ? Yes. Any condition ab- 
normal or subnormal is a disease ; and worry, 
pessimism, poverty, are conditions of body 
and mind both abnormal and subnormal. 
You can banish, you can prevent, almost any 
so-called affliction by learning to eat right, 
sleep right, bathe right, breathe right, dress 
right, work right, play right, think right. 
Get a few good books on health, build a 
stronger physique, enhance both longevity 
and productivity. 
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4. Know the science of finance. Make a 
list of the extra things you must know or do, 
in order to earn a larger salary ; then put your 
spare time and energy on the problem of in- 
creasing your bank account. Of course you 
have a bank account — if not, start one today, 
with a dollar if that is all you can spare. A 
man who earns $10 a week and saves one dol- 
lar is making more than a man who earns 
$100 a week and saves nothing. Buy on the 
budget plan. If you have never kept account 
of your personal expenses, do so for at least 
six months; then you will know how much 
you waste, and one of the first signs of wis- 
dom for any man is to know how much he 
wastes. Apply at tne best banks near you 
for literature on personal finance — every 
bank should freely distribute this or tell pat- 
rons where to find it. Plan your investments 
ahead, with at least as ^uch delight as you 
plan your vacations ahead. Money? Good 
for nothing but to make your dreams come 
true. Every man should be a colossal 
dreamer, but the greater a dreamer a man 
is, the more useless he is, until he has be- 
neath him a solid money base. 

5. Know human nature. Is your customer, 
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your dealer, your employer, your employee, 
a human lion, a human eagle, a human os- 
trich, a human fish, or a human fox? Maybe 
he is a human vegetable, or a human weed. 
And perhaps he is well nigh a superman. To 
please him, serve him, move him, mould him, 
you must find what and where he is. All 
good advertising, all productive salesman- 
ship, all kindly and effective service, rests 
on the principles of applied psychology. The 
masters of trade are the knowers of men. 
Character analysis should be taught in every 
school, followed in every church, U5ed in 
every sanitarium, wielded on every battle- 
field and in every place of business. Do you 
|cnow yourself? Are you thoroughly in- 
formed on your talents and possibilities, 
your faults and weaknesses, your habits and 
tendencies for good or ill? ,Have you sized 
up your character and career as impartially 
and scientifically as you would judge a race- 
horse before buying? To do a large and safe 
business with yourself, you must have a re- 
liable rating on your own personality. The 
first move toward success is to become an 
expert in self-appraisal. iNo man ever failed 
who knew himself.^ The mark of a big man 
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is that Other men regard him his own best 
reference. To build high, dig deep; to en- 
sure a commanding reputation, explore the 
depths of yourself and lay a faultless char- 
acter foundation. 

.6. Know the power of ambition. Look 
down the roster of the leaders of America 
today — the merchants, lawyers, doctors, 
bankers, authors, teachers, preachers. You 
find that a large proportion of the most in- 
fluential men began life with a handicap. 
Some were very poor; others had to fight 
with disease and infirmity; others lived so 
far from civilization that they could not get 
even a high school course ; others came from 
families despised in the community; others 
had to work so hard from early childhood 
that their bodies were spent, minds warped, 
hearts broken, when they reached manhood. 
But they all won out! The highest reward 
is reserved for the man with the highest re- 
solve. 'When a real man meets a handicap, 
he breaks it up and makes a ladder out of 
it. A lot of hope and a lot more hustle puts 
any handicap far behind. What is your 
handicap? What holds you back? What 
makes you fearful, weak, discouraged, when 
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you ought to be forging ahead ? Stop cring- 
ing, start climbing. Strengthen your mus- 
cles and sharpen your wits on your difficulty 
— that's what difficulties are for. Be wiser 
and better with each failure — ^here is the 
lesson in all failure. It takes a big defeat to 
put a big man far ahead. Learn from defeat, 
smile at defeat, stand on defeat, grow by 
defeat, and defeat is changed into victory. 

7. Know the sovereign satisfaction that 
crowns loyal service. The two highest aims 
of a good workman are these: to do some- 
thing better than it was ever done before, 
and to render a daily service that money 
cannot pay for. Whoever carries out these 
aims will reach the top of his profession. 
Work for money and* you grow poor ; work 
for merit and you grow rich. A director in 
the world's largest corporation of its kind — 
a manufacturing company able to produce 
$36,000 worth of goods an hour — ^was asked 
how the company had succeeded, in the face 
of tremendous obstacles. He answered, 
"The president has for twenty years done 
the least thing as carefully as though it were 
the greatest, and the greatest thing as kindly 
as though it were the least.'* The way out 
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of subjection is by rfemoving objection. 
Don't look for compliments — ^look for com- 
plaints. Measure your ambition not by its 
motion but by its perfection. The greatest 
is born of the best. It is a sign that a man 
is matured when his ambition changes from 
wanting his work the gfreatest to wanting it 
the best. You reap a royal salary by sowing 
a loyal service. But the real joy is in the 
sowing. Money palls, fame wearies, pleas- 
ure stings, youth dies, hope turns to grief; 
the one immortal happiness worth knowing 
is the sure delight in the habit of genuine, 
scientific service — service to your customer, 
your employer, your neighbor, your friend, 
and your enemy. The greatest ruler this 
country ever had was Abraham Lincoln, for 
he served on the largest scale. He toiled 
more than others, he studied more than he 
toiled, that he might prepare to serve his 
generation well. And for this he is loved 
supremely. 

You would carve your name high on the 
scroll of history? Then remember: Wis- 
dom lies in knowing how to add to the weal 
of the world. 



CHAPTER II 

EVERYMAN'S WORKSHOP 

THERE are more efficiency facts in an 
efficient factory than anywhere else 
in the world. Apart from the in- 
trinsic value of factory study to the factory 
worker, the subject is of remarkable interest 
and benefit to the student of personal 
achievement. For he will find the great, 
modern factory a liberal education in ambi- 
tion, production, economy, regularity, pre- 
cision, loyalty, responsibility, courtesy, thor- 
oughness, grit, cooperation, machine power, 
money power, man power. 

If I were a college president, I would urge 
the passage of a law requiring every candi- 
date for graduation to spend three months 
in factory work ; to analyze factory methods, 
principles, tools, machines, costs, aims and 
products ; then to write a monograph on the 
subject, with the main purpose to apply the 
lessons he has learned from the factory to 
the life of the man. This would be a good 

19 
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Start at least toward efficiency in education. 
If I were the head of a religious denomina- 
tion, I would put in every theological semi- 
nary a plain-facts course on the system of 
welfare work and human helpfulness carried 
out by the really big factory owner; and I 
would compel every theological student to 
be a welfare worker for a time, under such 
a man, before obtaining a license to preach. 
This would be a good start toward efficiency 
in the church. 

Why open thus an article on factory effi- 
ciency? Because, after long and thorough 
study of the matter, I am convinced that the 
educational, social and moral power of the 
factory in a community is the greatest po- 
tential force of any institution we have — 
not excepting the college or the church ; that 
this power is wholly unsuspected by the aver- 
age community, and largely unused by the 
average factory; that waste power is the 
first thing to correct in efficiency study ; and 
that the business of an efficiency engineer is 
to regard community-building and man- 
building the outstanding features of his 
work. The newest and best million dollar 
factories are founded squarely on this fun- 
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damental principle: To make money, you 
must make men first; and to make the most 
money, you must make the biggest men. 

Now that we have the fundamental prin- 
ciple in mind, let us get down to facts. The 
most important fact is that hundreds of 
books, and thousands of magazine articles, 
have been recently published, applying to 
every department of factory management, 
suiting the needs of every owner, builder, 
official or employee, and solving almost any 
problem that could arise in factory opera- 
tion. Many a plant has saved hundreds, even 
thousands, of dollars by installing a new 
method or device for economical production, 
learned from a modern book or magazine. 

Every factory should elect an efficiency 
board from its leading officers and workers 
to investigate, consider, compile, discuss, 
and distri|)ute to the various departments 
all the current news of better, faster, 
cheaper, methods. This board has five 
sources of knowledge : ( 1 ) recent books by 
factory experts; (2) articles and advertise- 
ments in technical magazines; (3) bulletins 
and reports from national engineering soci- 
eties ; (4) campaign literature of other com- 
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panics in the same field; (5) laboratory- 
studies and shop tests in its own plant. Fur- 
ther, we recommend serious consideration 
of the efficiency engineer plan, which lately 
has been adopted by so many factories, and 
which has proved so highly beneficial. 

Cases in point. A tool factory, by modern 
efficiency methods, increased the average 
output of the employees from sixty-seven 
per cent of the maximum to ninety-one per 
cent. A pulp mill, designed to produce 
twelve tons a day, was made to produce 
thirty-six tons. A belt plant so reduced time 
and labor that a standard job formerly tak- 
ing 322 machine hours and costing $37.50 in 
wages now requires only 188 hours and 
wages of $20.09. A motor car factory has 
spent $5,000,000 on efficiency development, 
has installed more than two thousand special 
machines, has lowered ten thousand costs, 
and now manufactures automobiles for just 
half the original factory expense, claiming 
to undersell all competitors, and to have 
gained. a volume of business that more than 
pays it for the original five million dollar in- 
vestment in factory efficiency. 

How are such things done? The answer 
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would be a large library. We can here but 
outline, roughly and briefly, a number of 
plans and devices lately found profitable, and 
suggest a trial where they are adaptable. 

They are grouped under seven principal 
headings, though certain of the items over- 
lap. 

1 BUILDINGS AND SURROUNDINGS 

Plan ahead, in detail, before breaking sod. 
Plan each building in relation to every other, 
to all the operations and costs under its own 
roof, to future developments of the plant for 
a hundred years, and to the special difficul- 
ties and problems that your experience has 
not yet overcome. Read standard books on 
scientific management, and the catalogues 
of a score of architects and builders. 

Employ an expert designer, outside your 
own concern, to draft your structural plans. 
Tell him all your needs and problems, fully 
and minutely, but leave actual control with 
him. Don't skimp on quality of materials — 
a slight defect may cost you thousands of 
dollars later; also, upkeep is less for high- 
grade buildings, and character of work in 
them better. 

Choose the type of building — there are 
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seven chief types — to fit your need exactly; 
the loft type, of steel or reinforced concrete, 
with concrete or brick walls, being usually 
most economical of space and labor, yet by 
no means universally best. Make window 
sash of steel, to increase light and diminish 
fire risk. Have interior walls in form of 
movable partitions, to shift as development 
requires; with columns uniformly spaced — 
from sixteen to twenty-five feet. Order 
special machine foundations, centralized in 
building, for heaviest machine tools. Gauge 
height of roof so that belt lengths will be 
right, and readjustment in countershafting 
needless. 

Paint white lines on shop floors, to mark 
off routing aisles. Construct shipping plat- 
form under same roof with assembling 
floor. Save work space by running elec- 
tric wires and exhaust pipes under floors. 
Halve trucking costs by putting a mezzanine 
floor in the packing rooms, for cases. Shorten 
transmission lines by centering power plant 
among other departments. Conserve health 
of employees by installing an air heater* 
washer, humidifier and distributor; with ex- 
cess heat utilized where possible. 
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G)nsider these items, now available : mill- 
white gloss paint to reduce light bills and in- 
crease the workers' efficiency through saving 
their eyes; fire-proof, thief-proof and mis- 
chief-proof fence; unbreakable wood block 
floors; non-sweating gypsum roof tile; coal 
breaker storm-proof and fire-proof yet 93 
per cent glass; automatic ventilators; auto- 
matic rolling doors ; rust-preventing graphite 
paint ; chemical hardener for cement floors ; 
maintenance-cutting wire glass ; all-steel fire 
doors ; dumb-waiters with automatic brake ; 
one-man window sash operating device. 

2 MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 

Here is a prolific source of loss, from a 
multitude of trifling defects or neglects, 
whose aggregate will be thousands of dollars 
wasted. A few suggestions. Don't equip 
on a friend's opinion, or even an expert's ad- 
vice. Look up advertising directories in 
foremost engineering magazines, write all 
concerns of possible advantage, study and 
compare literature (you will have hundreds 
of documents) and don't decide on specifica- 
tions till you are sure of the best equipment. 
Don't despair if your building is old — a 
rearrangement of machines can always be 
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made, given the knowledge of new methods. 

Find your power leaks, in engine, boiler 
room, shafting, belting. Save loss of power 
by having regular inspection of shafting and 
belting, to keep in line and in order, and thus 
reduce friction load. Make quarter turn 
drives with ropes instead of belts. Have 
your belt lacings of standardized measure- 
ments, to fit each belt width. Cut down fric- 
tion losses by seeing that blowers, fans, air- 
compressors and centrifugal pumps are not 
overpowered. Investigate the possibilities of 
electric meters in measuring power. Install 
a system of power house records, and com- 
par^e with standard costs. 

Prevent accidents by safety shields and 
guards, safety matches only, guaranteed 
emergency stops, the pulmotor and other 
life-saving devices, medical apparatus for 
emergency use, and so forth ; a man's life in 
your factory is worth $2500 to $7500 by law, 
and a few hundred dollars in precautions will 
be a good investment. 

Locate probabilities of money loss from 
defective parts, and ensure against it ; thus, a 
pipe-line blow-out due to a faulty gasket may 
cost you several thousand dollars (one plant 
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figures a $1400-an-hour loss would result 
from one such mishap) ; therefore, a gasket 
warranted by supreme tests under oil, acid, 
alkali, temperature, is the only safe and eco- 
nomical one, whatever the first cost. 

Look into such modern equipment features 
as the following — ask yourself how many 
your factory needs: pulley-hugging, power- 
saving belt with no shut-downs; one-man 
trucks of seventy-two case capacity; self- 
aligning motor ball bearings with normal 
thrust 5000 pounds ; heat and power conser- 
vation through asbestos materials ; unit steel 
bins, lockers and shelving for twenty-five per 
cent more storage capacity; automatic drill 
grinder ensuring proper edge ; patent swivel, 
noiseless truck casters; industrial trucks 
with special battery to increase work 300 per 
cent; noiseless gear driving;. electric portable 
tools; portable, one-motion belt lacer; long- 
life leather lubricator ; boiler setting to over- 
come air infiltration losses ; ice-barrel '*bub- 
ble" drinking fountain for health economy; 
metal hose to end hose troubles and reduce 
costs ; non-valve, non-pulsation air compres- 
' sor and vacuum pump ; automatic and special 
machines to reduce overhead; free counsel 
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on sanitation problems ; free book on power 
transmission equipment ; current list of sup- 
ply houses that you might investigate to 
your advantage, with no obligation. 

3 MANAGEMENT AND SUPERVISION 

Here is the weakest point in general fac- 
tory operation. To handle right the man 
who handles the work is to double the work, 
the pleasure, the profit, the all-round satis- 
faction. But to manage men at high speed 

« 

for large returns you must be a trained psy- 
chologist as well as commercial engineer — 
or must employ an efficiency man who knows 
brain-building as a fundamental of business- 
building. Managerial power is mental influ- 
ence. 

Get a few books on mental engineering, 
and learn how to gear up the most powerful, 
and most delicate, machine ever built — the 
human brain. Learn what your men are 
thinking, about their work, their future, their 
personal and industrial efficiency. Cut out 
the class-and-mass prejudice, make every 
worker feel himself a partner in the business. 
Create in every man the upright mental atti- 
tude of success and the willingness to study, 
labor, sacrifice, as much as may be necesSfiry. 
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Equip and maintain a planning room with 
expert staff in charge, for designing, compar- 
ing, correlating, details of work in advance — 
this room is to your plant what your brain is 
to your body. Train from out your present 
organization, or add to it, an efficiency board 
or engineer, whose function will be to set up 
ideal standards of performance, to devise 
practical ways of keeping to them uniformly, 
to prepare each worker for greater achieve- 
ment by education, equipment and incentive, 
and to clear away difficulties that prevent 
maximum attainment. 

Find how much you are losing by needless 
motions ; by faulty equipment ; by haphazard 
arrangement; by slow, untaught, unfit, 
workers; by antiquated methods; by flimsy 
ideals. Quit guessing; put a trained investi- 
gator with a stop-watch on every piece of 
work, and let him show you the one best and 
quickest way, by modern principles of inten- 
sive industry. 

Form the habit of submitting your prob- 
lems to a manufacturers' service bureau, and 
obtaining scientific, practical, impartial ad- 
vice. Look up such aids to better manage- 
ment as these : automatic call system, to find 
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men at once; daily comparison book for 
classified reports from all departments ; me- 
chanical devices for standardizing work — 
temperature indicator and hardness tester, 
for example; inter-department help, such as 
the new gravity conveyer system; books, 
libraries and courses on manufacturing prin- 
ciples, methods, and problems. 

4 MATERIALS AND SUPPLlfiS 

You can buy more cheaply by following 
hints like these. Learn the minimum re- 
quired — then by systematic distribution keep 
down the reckless use; for instance, cotton 
waste per man per year should be had for 
about $1.15, but often costs twice that, from 
faulty standardization and careless distribu- 
tion. Make a study of scientific testing, 
keeping and forecasting of stock. Have all 
requisitions taken from the planning depart- 
ment, no orders initiated in the store-room. 

Classify materials and supplies according 
to specific use ; label with letters of the alpha- 
bet ; group together, indexed and vowelized, 
on a space unit floor-plan; devise a stock- 
blank for each class of stores, giving record 
of those ordered, those delivered, those as- 
signed, those available ; and by these blanks 
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ensure against deficiency or excess of ma- 
terials. (Only an expert can do this right.) 
Cooperate with other manufacturers, if pos- 
sible, to develop a new source of raw stuff 
more cheaply. 

Find other fabrics in place of those now 
becoming more expensive ; thus, corrugated 
pasteboard for small packing boxes may be 
generally used in place of wood ; and veneers 
and built-up parts often substituted for wood 
in the product itself. Keep your finger on 
the pulse of the market ; and check up your 
methods of purchase by a modern book on 
the subject. Items worth considering : auto- 
matic coal sampler, to determine heat units 
paid for ; pencils adapted to work and writing 
of user; non-smudging, quick-filing, stand- 
ardized tracing cloth ; sheet metal fabric that 
resists decay, rust, corrosion ; energy-saving 
solid belt dressing; factory lighting system 
that reduces spoilage from errors of vision; 
scout-plan to locate bargains in buying; re- 
ward-scheme for material suggestions from 
workers. 

5 ESTIMATES AND COSTS 

Let me here quote a recent statement 
from the new Federal Trade Commission:. 
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"Only ten per cent of our manufacturers 
know the actual cost of manufacture and sale 
of their products; forty per cent estimate 
their costs; fifty per cent have no method, 
but price their goods arbitrarily. There were 
22,000 business failures in the United States 
last year. The first and greatest need of 
American manufacturers is for better meth- 
ods of cost accounting." 

To supply this need is a main purpose of 
the Commission, and we urge every manu- 
facturer, corporation accountant, industrial 
engineer, to follow up the work and seek the 
aid of this national clearing-house of busi- 
ness counsel. Other helps : Learn what your 
trade associations have done to investigate 
the costs of running your kind of business, 
and adopt a uniform system. Judge your 
costs by your credits — when you can always 
borrow money from a bank on showing your 
balance sheet, you may know that your costs 
are in a healthy condition. Study the stand- 
ard methods of bookkeeping and cost ac- 
counting — don't pin to an unsafe custom 
because it is a custom. 

Get a firm of certified accountants who are 
also expert industrial engineers to examine 
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5''Our books periodically, and if necessary 
change your whole scheme of cost-process. 
Obtain from a national bureau of statistics 
all the pertinent information on your special 
line of manufacture, with forecast of prob- 
able trade conditions for the next few years 
— ^particularly those resulting from the 
Great War. 

Investigate the new plans to increase pro- 
duction by increasing pay ; in one case a man- 
ufacturer cut costs thirty-two per cent, and 
raised output eighty-nine per cent, by pay- 
ing twenty-eight per cent more wages and 
getting three times that increase of work! 
Learn how to look for leaks — a half dozen^ 
modern books on solution of cost problem 
should be worth a hundi^ed times their price. 
A few aids to cost reducing: arc welder that 
saves sixty-three per cent from old-fashioned 
methods; automatic counter that prevents 
mistakes and lost time ; electric truck ; patent 
hoist that enables a man to lift a ton by a 
thirty pound pressure ; new device for meas- 
uring production scientifically; cost-keeping 
time recorder, that prints time in modern 
terms of decimal fractions of hour; stand- 
ardized stock room equipment, to speed pro- 
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duction and diminish overhead ; power analy- ^ 
sis chart indicating power needed for unit of 
production ; boiler system of feeding, ninety 
per cent cheaper than pump ; automatic fur- 
nace to handle fuel more economically; 
safety insurance by stop and check valves ; 
guaranteed gauges, thermometers, testers 
and scales of many kinds; bibliography of 
cost-reducing methods. 

6 LABOR AND OUTPUT 

First law of industrial mathematics: An 
ounce of quality weighs more than a pound 
of quantity. Second law: Neither quality 
nor quantity should be sacrificed to the other. 
You can teach your employees to do first 
better work, and then faster work, and you 
can also increase their wages and your pro- 
fits, together. How? 

Train your men ! Do it by science and the 
experience of bthers. Instinct never taught 
a man how to work. This job — the hardest 
job — a specialist must handle. First, engage 
your expert. Have him go over each item of 
investigation and standardization leading to 
the one best way of doing every bit of work. 
Then have him teach the workers, one bv 
one, how to change their methods and con- 
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form to the ideal schedule. With units of 
time and motion firmly established you can 
set a bonus for each worker, on some of the 
various modern plans, whereby he is re- 
warded in cash for his gain in proficiency. 

Don't be satisfied with any hereditary 
wage plan, it is almost sure to be defective. 
But don't spring a new one on your men till 
you have spent months in careful, scientific 
study of its minutest features — the overcom- 
ing of prejudice and inertia is a difficult prob- 
lem, and you mustn't go to it unprepared. 

Investigate the new time card systems, 
whereby each man virtually pays himself. 
Put high-grade men at the costly machines, 
to save unproductive machine-tinie. Deter- 
mine piece-prices accurately, with the pre- 
valent wage-cutting, price-cutting habits of 
old strictly abolished. Surround the em- 
ployee with his tools and raw materials by 
a shelving system that saves time in hand- 
ling. Devise instruction cards, with each 
man's work laid out to the last detail in the 
planning department. Also maintain a card- 
record history of each employee, with gains 
noted, and faults to be overcome. Develop 
the cooperative spirit, as recently shown by 
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a famous factory whose descriptive booklet 
is entitled "Workers Together/' 

Learn how to move the product more 
quickly and cheaply, by such means as the 
electric traveling crane, the electric portable 
hoist, the iron duct and exhaust fan method, 
the trackless engine truck. Unite all depart- 
ments by an interphone system of calls and 
signals, and work it to the limit. Find 
whether such helps as these would serve you : 
one man truck lifting up to 1200 pounds with 
no helper needed; machine to pile cases and 
barrels economically and safely ; gravity con- 
veying appliances for many transportation 
uses; wire-bound boxes that save fifty per 
cent on boxing labor and ninety per cent on 
nails; individual machine motor-drives to 
save lost work of line shaft drive ; all-metal 
elevator that increases speed and safety ; ex- 
pansion joint that requires no watching; 
scale-elevating truck that finds short weights 
without rehandling; oil engine that cuts 
labor cost fifty per cent. 

7 HOME AND COMMUNITY 

The zeal and skill of any body of workers 
will be largely increased by a healthful, com- 
fortable, happy and progressive home life. 
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The most successful corporations have found 
it "good business'' to furnish their employees 
attractive homes at low rates and easy 
terms ; to teach the women how to cook and 
sew and buy and plan and beautify their cot- 
tages ; to help the men save money and pro- 
vide for old age; to study out the family 
problems of sanitation, education, recreation, 
arid to offer cooperation on a scientific, sym- 
pathetic basis, without charity or paternal- 
ism, but in a spirit of mutual advancement. 

Furthermore, an employee will think bet- 
ter, feel better, work better, if he knows his 
company enjoys the admiration and respect 
of the community at large; hence the place 
your factory holds in the minds and hearts of 
the people outside may well occupy your at- 
tention. Have you asked the leading citizens 
to inspect your plant ? Have you made your 
grounds and buildings worthy of civic pride ? 
Have you taken real interest in the welfare 
of your community, and given a hundredth 
part as much thought to making your fac- 
tory a social center as you have to making 
it a commercial success ? 

You will never get the most and best from 
your employees till their home life means as 
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much to you as you expect your factory to 
mean to them. While you skimp on sym- 
pathy, they will on service. Every great in- 
stitution has, by virtue of its size, a great 
mission to perform. Don't neglect yours. 
A factory is a place where character is made. 
How big is your factory, on this scale of 
measurement? 

WORKSHOP EFFICIENCY TEST 

FOR ANY OWNER, DIRECTOR, MANAGER, OR 

DEPARTMENT CHIEF 

Directions. First read the chapter "Everyman's Work- 
shop." Then grade yourself on these questions fairly, but 
too low rather than too high. Where answer is Yes, 
write numeral 5 in space opposite. Where answer is No» 
leave space blank. Add numerals for approximate effi* 
ciency percentage of your workshop. 

1. Were your buildings specially designed for 

you by expert industrial engineers? 

2. Is all space utilized on principles of scien- 

tific management ? 

3. Do you know power and transmission are 

at minimum standard cost ? , 

4. Did you investigate a score of equipment 

companies before buying from any ? 

5. Have you a complete modern system for 

locating leaks, wastes and losses? 

6. Are your safety-guards and accident-pre- 

ventives up to modern regulations? 

7. Have you put in each department time- 

study, motion-study, tool-study, book- 
study, man-study ? 

8. Do all your employees aim to improve both 

quality and quantity of product ? • • • 

9. Are your officials technically trained in the 

science of management? 



....••. 
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10. Have you personally read at least five 

modern books on operation ? 

11. Do you frequently consult national efficien- 

cy engineers on various problems ? 

12. Is an efficiency board of your own working 

scientifically and satisfactorily ? 

13. Has your accounting system been approved ^^ 

by recognized authorities ? 

14. Are your buying, manufacturing and selling 

costs decreasing proportionally, every 

year ? 

15. Can you always borrow money from a 

bank, on showing your balance sheet? 

16. Have you in the past three months an- 

swered at least fifty advertisements in 
technical magazines? 

17. Does every employee know that he will 

always get a square deal from you ? 

18. Can your average workman do twenty per 

cent more work than he could a year ago ? 

19. Are you regularly informed by trade jour- 

nals, trade associations, book lists, bu- 
reaus of statistics, and the Federal Trade 
Commission ? 

20. Have you made a thorough study of the 

home lives of your employees, and offered 
co-operation on lines of health, economy 
and enjoyment ? 



. . . a • 



Total equals approximate grade in per cent 

of your workshop efficiency. 
(Copyright, 1919, by Edward Earlc Purinton.) 



CHAPTER III 

EFFICIENCY IN THE FACTORY 

ONE of the greatest social needs of to- 
day is for a mental, moral, industrial 
and financial clearing-house of ideas, 
where the principles, aims and methods of 
the leading trades and professions may be 
interchanged and improved. 

A teacher or minister could often learn 
more about his own work from a manufac- 
turer than from another teacher or minister. 
There are about 250,000 manufactories in 
the United States, with about 7,000,000 
employees, and a yearly output valued at 
$30,000,000. Any field of such magnitude is 
worthy of close study by a man with a man's 
size ambition. 

A more vital reason for knowing factory 
conditions lies in the certainty that the 
families of employers and employees are 
directly affected by jthese conditions. The 
health, prosperity, morality and usefulness 
of perhaps 25,000,000 people thus depend on 

40 
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the right management of the factory sys- 
tems of this country. Furthermore, every 
one of us gains or loses by the way in which 
factories are conducted — ^most of our cloth- 
ing, work appliances, house furnishings, even 
our food and drink, bears a factory mark. 

The owner or manager of a great modern 
factory must know, or know where to find 
out, at least 10,000 different things, a few 
hundred of which we will barely suggest in 
this chapter. 

The first thing to do, when making a plan 
for a factory building, is to consult a com- 
petent authority, known as an "industrial en- 
gineer,*' and certified by some national or- 
ganization such as the American Institute 
of Consulting Engineers, or the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers. You need 
an expert's advice, from cellar to roof. 

In choosing a location, these are a few 
primary points for you and the architectural 
engineer to determine : superiority of city or 
suburb ; area needed and cost of land ; wages 
demanded in that section; proximity and 
abundance of labor, materials and power 
supply; weather and climate as affecting 
work and workers; shipping facilities; 
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market for products; home sites for em- 
ployees. 

The building must be adapted to its own 
specific use. What are to be the methods of 
manufacture ? Have you collected and com- 
pared minute descriptions of other factory 
buildings and systems — a, score to a hundred? 
What will be your machinery equipment, 
where and how disposed? How will your 
delivery scheme be most effective and eco- 
nomical, incoming for materials, outgoing 
for products, retaining for materials and 
products in storage ? How should the yards, 
tools, desks, departments, be arranged ac- 
cording to the principle of scientific manage- 
ment? Have you figured in detail your de- 
signs, estimates and costs, with all specifi- 
cations minute and proportional? Does 
your finished plan allow for changes, exten- 
sions and improvements later on, without 
injury to the building or to the scheme of 
manufacture ? What kind of building offers 
the lowest insurance rates, the least depreci- 
ation, the largest salvage ? 

The structure may be of wood, or wood 
and brick walls, or steel frame and brick or 
hollow tile or concrete walls, or reinforced 
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concrete frame and brick or concrete walls. 
About sixty-one per cent of all the structural 
material employed in the United States is 
wood. The percentage is fast changing to a 
preference for concrete — in 1890 the output 
of cement was 300,000 barrels, but in 1913 it 
was over 89,550,527 barrels. The yearly de- 
preciation of wood is about one and one- 
quarter per cent, while that of concrete is less 
than half of one per cent. The insurance rate 
on wood buildings (with contents) is 100 to 
125 cents per $100, while that on concrete 
buildings (with contents) is only twenty to 
forty-five, approximately. 

A wood building may cost $100,000 and a 
concrete $140,000, on first estimates. But in 
the long run they will cost about the same, 
owing to the lesser depreciation of concrete, 
its lower insurance^ its weather-resistance, 
its non-susceptibility to vibration and oscilla- 
tion, its evenness of temperature, and smaller 
demand for power supply. Among the advan- 
tages of concrete are that it is fireproof, 
waterproof and verminproof, easy and eco- 
nomical to build, allows more windows and 
less walk, gains strength and solidity with 
age. Among the disadvantages of concrete 
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are that it has little or no salvage value, may 
be damp, looks ugly, makes machinery con- 
nections difficult and future extensions al- 
most impossible. An advantage of hollow^ 
tile is the insulation of the building from 
heat and cold. The only safe way is to think 
long and compare widely before specifying 
the material. 

Now as to floors. A floor may be a thief. 
Do you know that a certain type of floor, for 
example, robs the workers of the normal 
body heat so that they feel excessively and 
prematurely tired? Also, it adds to nerve- 
strain and foot-fatigue because of the hard- 
ness of its compact. Molding-rooms may 
need a mastic and asphalt composition, con- 
crete or brick floor, forge-shops an earth or 
cinder floor, car-houses a concrete base and 
granolithic finish, machine-shops a creosoted 
wood plank on concrete base, offices a maple 
or yellow pine over concrete. 

Your choice of a roof ig even more complex ; 
it may be tile, or tin, or slate, or shingles, or 
composition, or asbestos, or sheet metal, or 
concrete, or tar and gravel. The points to 
consider, in specifying a roof, are its ventila- 
tion, illumination, water-shedding capacity. 
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endurance, appearance, low cost of repair, 
suitability to the nature of the factory. 

The matter of fire protection is a very 
serious one. About 2000 fires occur every 
year in the factory buildings of the United 
States, with a money loss of $25,000 each or 
more — ^usually much more. Nearly all might 
be prevented by such means of foresight as 
these : fireproof building materials ; protection 
of steel framing with brick, tile or concrete ; 
self-closing doors ; windows with metal shut- 
ters ; cut-off walls ; hollow metal and asbestos 
wood partitions; separation of belt towers 
by brick partitions with fire doors ; separate 
outside stairways ; automatic sprinklers, fire 
alarms and extinguishers; frequent inspec- 
tions and fire drills; red lights at all exits; 
inflammable materials fully enclosed; order 
and cleanliness throughout the factory; 
printed fire instructions posted largely in 
prominent places. 

A worker's efficiency may vary as much as 
thirty per cent, according to the temperature 
of the room and the purity, humidity, and 
circulation of the air. It is now fashionable, 
and desirable, to wash the air in a big factory. 
As many as 221,000 particles of dust have 
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been counted in a single cubic foot of air on 
lower Broadway, New York. Dust, being 
a conglomeration of the worst kinds of filth, 
must be kept out of the organism of the most 
effective worker. 

The heating system should also be a ven- 
tilating system. The modern "fan" system 
of heating large^ly solves this problem, by 
keeping the air in circulation, and preventing 
cold drafts from outside through forcing 
gentle currents of pure air into all the rooms 
of the factory. The average steam engine 
uses only about twenty per cent of its heat 
production in work radiation, leaving about 
eighty per cent unused. Why not heat your 
building by utilizing all this waste? 

The exterior walls of factories are now 
mostly glass. Many structures have window 
areas of seventy-five per cent of their whole 
outer surface. A leading authority on indus- 
trial engineering says: "No one single fac- 
tor is as important as light, whether natural 
or artificial, as an aid in keeping production 
at a high efficiency throughout the entire 
working day." Another says: "Light is 
more valuable than space. The factories 
erected today probably require and get fifty 
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per cent more light than was common a gen- 
eration ago." 

Experts declare that twenty-five per cent 
of all the avoidable accidents in factories are 
due to poor illumination. On dark days, cer- 
tain factories have lost an average of an 
hour a day for each employee; yet a labor 
improvement or increase of only four min- 
utes daily per man will generally pay for the 
installation of a good lighting system. A 
fine scheme of illumination reduces errors; 
increases production; lowers manufacturing 
costs, lessens the eye-strain, fatigue, head- 
ache, nervousness and irritability of em- 
ployees; adds to cheerfulness of surround- 
ings, and therefore to the willing spirit of 
workers ; renders supervision easier and more 
economical; promotes hygiene, cleanliness 
and order; prevents loss of tools, (and tem- 
pers); aids regularity and uniformity in 
work. 

Electric light seems to be the only kind 
fulfilling all the conditions : that it be ample, 
uniform, steady, mild, shaded but concen- 
trated, both general and specific. An over- 
head system is better thao drop lights; but 
drops are also needed on close, fine work. 
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A low ceiling indicates small lamps in large 
numbers ; a twelve-foot ceiling takes 60- 
to lOO-watt tungsten lamps, instead of a 
glaring arc lamp, while a fifty-foot ceiling 
calls for perhaps 500-watt tungsten lamps. 
Efficient reflectors, glass usually being pre- 
ferred, may increase the power of illumina- 
tion as much as sixty per cent. The lighting 
system should be inspected daily if possible, 
for renewals, cleaning repairs and so forth. 

Color is an important factor. Ceilings 
should be white, or some tint very near 
white. Green, or buff, or blue, somewhat 
darker but still light in shade, with a few 
ornamental panels, would be desirable for 
the walls. 

From the standpoint of health nothing is 
more vital to a factory than drainage. 
Among the requisites are a dry subsoil, pre- 
vention of sewer gases, immediate removal 
of waste, constant ingress of pure air, incin- 
eration of garbage and other refuse. 

A remarkable feature of modern factory 
ownership lies in the phrase, "Beauty serves 
utility." Flowers, drives, and fountains, 
model cottages and other attractions, now 
form an integral part of the business scheme 
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of the largest manufacturing plants, with 
bright colors, mottoes, pictures and statuary 
gracing the interiors. 

When Charles W. Eliot, President Emeri- 
tus of Harvard, said "No man should be em- 
ployed at a task which a machine can per- 
form," he put into words one of the great 
efficiency truths of modern industry. The 
more the factory man of today eliminates 
human labor, the more efficient he makes his 
plant and the more productive he makes the 
labor of the human machines he employs. 

This brings to mind a large factory where 
the old-fashioned trucking system has been 
well nigh eliminated by the installation of a 
mechanical conveyor system which carries 
on its broad belts a steady procession of 
manufacture, climbing from floor to floor, 
running along the ceiling, crossing the street 
to the packing room, and finally, delivering 
the finished product, in great boxes and 
cases, to the warehouse. A complementary 
device utilizes the cheapest power known. 
Down smooth spiral chutes goes the mer- 
chandise, not only annihilating the space 
between 'floors but speeding up (or rather 
down) the* delivery of the product, saving 
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thousands of steps and reducing the pay roll- 
Many another example of progpress in fac- 
tory economy through judicious selection of 
labor-saving machinery might be cited. But 
these are typical and sufficient for my pur- 
pose here. The point is this: study your 
manufacturing problem closely— do not rest 
till you are on speaking terms with every 
machine on the market which will save a 
step or speed along your product. 

In the last few years it has been discovered 
that workers do not know how to work. 
There may be 100 ways of doing the same 
job — ^and of course ninety-nine of them must 
be wrong. How to locate and eliminate the 
ninety-nine wrong methods, how to evolve 
and establish the one right method: this is 
the great problem of the manufacturer. An 
authority states that, because of incompe- 
tence of both employers and employees, in 
the trades alone "the loss is probably more 
than sufficient to pension, under full pay, one- 
half of the workerS; of the country." To put 
it concretely, half the motions of the 30,000,- 
000 workers in the United States are utterly 
wasted. Probably nine-tenths of their 
thoughts are also wasted. Teach a man how 
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to work and how to think — and you make 
him at least 300 per cent more valuable to 
the business and to himself. Scientific man- 
agement teaches him how to work, and per- 
sonal efficiency teaches him how to think. 

The Taylor plan of scientific management 
is based on (a) scientific system of work, (b) 
scientific choice of the man for his work, (c) 
scientific training of the man in his work, (d) 
scientific promotion of the man through his 
work. The Taylor principle is that tasks 
should be set only as the result of scientific 
investigation, and on the basis of mutual in- 
terest, benefit and satisfaction. Mr. Taylor 
himself defines it thus : ''Science, not rule of 
thumb; harmony, not discord; cooperation, 
not individualism ; maximum output, in place 
of restricted output ; the development of each 
man to his greatest efficiency and prosper- 
ity." 

An outline, condensed, of the Taylor sys- 
tem, we give as follows : 

1. Find ten or fifteen men in a given trade peculiarly 
skilled in the work to be analyzed. 

2. Study their exact series of elementary motions or 
operations, with implements used. 

3. Study with a stop«watch the time required to make 
such elementary movements, then select the quickest way 
of doiM each. - 

4. Eliminate all slow, false and useless movements. 



/ 
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5. Collect into .one series the quickest and best move- 
ments, as well as the best implements. 

6. Standardize all work accordingly, and train workers 
in new methods. 

7. Provide just rewards, and human interest factors 
in rousing, impelling and educating workers. 

By the Taylor system, unusual results 
have been achieved. In a bicycle factory the 
working period was shortened from ten and 
a half to eight and a half hours, the pay and 
the output remained the same, and the ac- 
curacy was two thirds greater than at the 
former slow rate. In a big steel plant, em- 
ployees were taught to load forty-seven and 
a half tons of pig iron daily instead of their 
usual amount of twelve and a half tons ; their 
average earnings were increased from $1.15 
to $1.88 daily; the savings to the company 
ran from $35,000 to $80,000 yearly. A very 
simple example is that of a girl in an office 
who applied the principles to herself and 
learned to stamp 110 envelopes a minute. 

Next to Mr. Taylor, the leader in this field 
is perhaps Mr. Gilbreth. He has revolution- 
ized the ancient, onerous and profitless trade 
of the bricklayer, till now it comes under the 
dignity and reward of skilled labor. On the 
Gilbreth system a man lays 350 bricks per 
hour — as against the former systemless aver- 
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age of 120 per hour. Mr. Gilbreth says: 
''Wherever motion study has been applied, 
the workman's output has been doubled." A 
manufacturer, indeed any employer and any 
employee, unfamiliar with Taylor and Gil- 
breth, has overlooked a fine chance for at 
least a forty per cent gain in working output 
and income. 

There is a human side, and a purely me- 
chanical side, to industrial management. 
Each is indispensable, neither may safely be 
neglected. No man ever did his best merely 
for wages. We have the statement of an 
authority: "The average workman engaged 
in construction work under the wage system 
is capable of increasing his output seventy 
per cent if given sufficient incentive to do so, 
and this without the least physical injury to 
himself." And the same truth applies to the 
mental worker, as I know from experience. 

A little reflection will show how unfair the 
wage method of payment is to both employer 
and employee, since flat wages can never 
gauge the actual amount of work done. The 
newer and better systems include the follow- 
ing: 

Bonus system. Worker is paid a regular 
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minimum wage, with piece-rate award in 
addition. 

Differential piece-rate system (Taylor). 
Worker is paid minimum for piece jobs, with 
higher rate for daily output over a certain 
amount. 

Task work with bonus system (Gantt). 
Worker is paid regular daily wage, and lump 
bonus if he reaches fixed standard of output 
(bonus usually about one-third of wages). 

Premium system (Towne-Halsey). Work- 
er is paid bonus, but means and methods are 
left to the men, not ordained by the man- 
ager. 

FACTORY EFFICIENCY TEST 

FOR SELF-APPLICATION BY ANY OWNER, MAN- 
AGER, DIRECTOR, SUPERVISOR, OR OTHER 
OFFICIAL OF A MANUFACTURING PLANT 

Key to, the Test. Where the answer to a given query 
is Yes, write 5 in the blank space opposite. Where it is 
No, or uncertain, leave space blank. To find your 
percentage, add column of numerals. Most of these 
questions cannot be answered fairly without expert 
knowledge. 

1. Do you consider your product, firm, oppor- 

tunity, the finest in the world ? : 

2. Was your factory planned throughout by a 

certified engineer, and built for its own 
specific use on sanitary, economic prin- 
ciples? •• 

3. Are the heating and ventilating systems 

adequate, hygienic ? 

4. Is the light, both natural and artificial, up 

to the maximum of quality and quantity, 
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but down to the minimum of cost ? 

5. Have you accurate knowledge of every 

labor saving device applicable to your 
business? 

6. Have you taken all possible fire protection 

and precaution ? 

7. Are all your methods based on scientific 

management ? 

8. Have you adopted cost-finding and cost- 

keeping systems guaranteed correct by a 
leading authority? 

9. Do you choose your employees by the 

modern vocation-test plan ? 

10. Does your pay system include the bonus, 

premium, stint, or other incentive and 
reward besides mere wages ? 

11. Do you require exact daily reports from all 

departments ? ; 

12. Are there systematic ways of improvement 

established in all departments ? 

13. Have you carried welfare work to its limits 

of usefulness ? 

14. Is every employee contented, loyal, cheer- 

ful, enthusiastic ? 

15. Do you teach your employees how to think, 

eat, bathe, dress, work, relax, read, plan, 
study, for promotion and achievement?.. 

16. Do you tell each worker exactly what to do, 

how to do it, then hold him entirely re- 
sponsible for results ? 

17. Have you compared all your methods, in de- 

tail, with those of at least a dozen other 
factories in the same field? 

18. Have you read at least 10 books on indus- 

trial management, and formed a factory 
library of at least 100 books, for your of- 
ficials and employees ? 

19. Do you admit employees, elected by em- 

ployees, to your list of shareholders and 
board of directors ? 

20. Arc you glad to b^ told you are wrong, 

by an expert, employee, or even an out- 
sider? 

Add column of figures, to find your approx- 
imate grade in factory efficiency. 
(Copyright, 1919, by Edward Earle Purinton.) 



CHAPTER IV 
EVERYMAN'S OFFICE 

THE modern office is the ante-room to 
professional or industrial successA No 
matter what your ambition may^ be, 
the route must pass through the office, be 
mapped by the office. The solution of nine- 
tenths of a man's business problems may 
be had, either directly or indirectly, from the 
new science of American office management. 
The study is of basic value and interest; 
first, because every man or woman who ex- 
pects to do things worth while now has, or 
later will have, an office to be managed ; sec- 
ond, because anybody with a primary educa- 
tion and ordinary common sense can apply 
the fundamental principles at once — there 
are no technical terms nor abstruse calcula- 
tions involved, as in most departments of 
business organization ; and third, because the 
study generally produces a corresponding 
change for the better in a man's life, a pro- 
ductive system for the office almost always 
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ending in a productive system for the home. 
/The best way to do anything opens a bet- 
ter way to do everything. The best way to 
manage an office opens a better way to man- 
age a home, a school, a church, a farm, a 
brain, a purpose, a life. The principles of pro- 
ductive, economical, influential management 
are the same everywhere. To the profes- 
sional man, the business owner, the office 
manager or the department head who wants 
to increase the output and decrease the cost 
of office work, we would submit the follow- 
ing line of approach to his problem: First, 
read two or more of the new books on office 
efficiency, to gain a broad view of the sub- 
ject, leaving pencil check on margin opposite 
any points worth future consideration, and 
having your secretary go over these items, 
to classify and index under office depart- 
ments. Then organize new departments, or 
expand old ones, to complete a modern office 
staff and cover a scientific schedule, putting 
items you have checked in care of the depart- 
ment head concerned. Then subscribe for at 
least one professional magazine, and buy at 
least two recent books, for each major de- 
partment, such as "The Cost and Account- 
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ing," "The Advertising and Selling," "The 
Appliances and Equipment," and so forth, in- 
structing each department head to locate all 
new and good plans or ideas, answer the ad- 
vertisements that appeal to him, and report 
to you. Then you will have an excellent be- 
ginning for an A-1 office. 

In case your office force is large you could 
profitably give special training to your head 
men — ^by correspondence courses, personal 
visits to national corporations, or individual 
consultation with business engineers of dif- 
ferent kinds, called by you to examine your 
office equipment and personnel. If your 
clerks are few, one may act as head of sev- 
eral departments; but have the entire office 
and corps departmentalized, charted, sched- 
uled, and managed right — even if your pres- 
ent staff consists of a typist and an office 
boy. 

The main divisions are these: Construc- 
tion, arrangement, equipment, employment, 
organization, execution, finance, recording, 
buying, shipping, storekeeping, mailing, fil- 
ing, education, stimulation, supervision, ex- 
pansion, the desk and day of the manager. 
We offer suggestions under each. 
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1. Construction. Locate if possible in high 
office building for more light and air, less 
noise and dust, better conveniences. Guar- 
antee proper ventilation by consulting engi- 
neer. Compare in detail the principal sys- 
tems of li ghting ^irect, indirect, semi-indi- 
rect, and choose the one best for your office. 
Have partitions for all rooms of department 
heads. Paint walls a cheerful but restful 
color, with maximum of light reflection. Be 
sure that sanitary conditions and appliances 
of building are adequate, modern. 

2. Arrangement. Map out floor plan on 
cardboard by route of letters and orders to 
be handled; trace progress of each order 
from mail desk to record of shipment, follow 
an order, see it checked, filed, executed; ob- 
tain itemized reports of all departments, on 
work done or undone; examine detail of 
desks and departments, guarantee a rapid, 
straight-line routingjrocess through office. 
Thus the mail, sales, arid fihancTaT "depart- 
ments and the order clerk should be in line, 
with production and accounting departments 
close by, and manager near head officials. Es- 
timate kind and amount of work to be done 
by each department, with number of helpers 
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and size of equipment needed ; then give each 
employee a minimum floor space of 100 
square feet, including five-foot desk space, 
forty-two inch inter-desk space, three-foot 
aisle space, and equipment space large 
enough to avoid cramping (most offices err 
on the side of too little space). Have each 
group of materials or utensils placed around 
the person using it. Separate mental and 
manual departments, removing noisy opera- 
tions (multigraphing, addressing, tabulating, 
and the like), so as not to disturb officials, 
paid for thinking. Let manager's desk af- 
ford view of entire office. 

3. Equipment. Choose the "sanitary" 
type of desk with each adapted to require- 
ments of work and user, and flat top in pref- 
erence to roll top. Assign each drawer for 
special contents, all desks being standardized 
and regularly inspected, with report on con- 
dition and suggestions for improvement. 
Look up new forms of desks and devices now 
being made for efficiency methods. Buy anti- 
fatigue chairs, with cane seat or wooden sad- 
dle seat, and spindle or adjustable spring 
backs, for routine desk workers. Give par- 
ticular study to filing cabinets or systems; 
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before installing any, or expanding, consult 
a filing expert or a modern book on the sub- 
ject, and compare catalogues. Let all furni- 
ture harmonize in color and contour. Sub- 
scribe for at least two office magazines, read 
them yourself, and delegate employees to 
answer advertisements of new office appli- 
ances. Wherever possible, considering cost, 
amount and quality of work, substitute ma- 
chine power for man power. Among the me- 
chanical office aids worth investigating are 
these : Dictating machine, reducing average 
cost per letter from 4.3 cents to 2.7 cents; 
typewriter with new speed attachments; 
portable stenographic machine, rate 150 to 
250 words per minute, office cash register, to 
give itemized current statement of daily 
business ; adding machine, guaranteeing in 30 
seconds accurate total of fifty sums with six 
figures each ; duplicating machines, capacity 
5000 letters an hour; billing machines, ad- 
dressing machines, accounting machines, 
printing machines — ^machines for almost 
every operation often repeated; pneumatic 
chutes and carriers, for messages and par- 
cels; automatic pencil sharpeners; paper- 
fastening devices, obviating clips ; mail open- 
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ers, envelope sealers, stamp affixers; time 
cards and clocks, for speeding and standard- 
izing routine work. 

4. Employment. Hire every man by science 
— not by chance. Regard his health, ability, 
character, experience, mentality, personality, 
ideality, and see that he fits the job in view. 
Study how large concerns have reduced the 
cost of hiring and training employees. Have 
requirements for all positions standardized 
and listed on a question blank, for applicant 
to fill out before personal interview. Arrange 
mental and mechanical tests, or adapt from 
other offices, to show knowledge and skill of 
applicant for each technical position. Get a 
few modern books on business psychology 
and character analysis ; learn the importance 
of vocational fitness. Put each new worker 
on probation, with incentives and instruc- 
tions for making good. Fill vacancies by pro- 
moting subordinates on a scientific plan. 

5. Organization. List all clerical duties of 
each department ; find total work to be done ; 
apportion set jobs to each desk, on time-study 
basis; keep same helper on same job, to at- 
tain maximum speed — ^but in spare time put 
each worker on some other departmental 
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task, to vary monotony and supply trained 
assistants for demands of rush season. Pre- 
pare office chart and manual, give copies to 
each employee, and instructions for use. 
Where possible, assign employees according 
to mental aptitudes — thus an "ear-minded" 
clerk becomes a good telephone operator, but 
an "eye-minded" clerk a better multigraph 
operator. Make everybody an understudy 
to somebody else, with promotion sure to 
follow merit. Appoint committees and con- 
ferences, evolve better methods in weekly or 
monthly meetings. 

6. Execution. Aim at a production total 
30 per cent or more in advance of the present, 
but avoid the common error of "speeding up" 
the work and not building up the worker. Get 
efficiency tables from industrial experts, on 
every motion made in your office and every 
piece of labor turned out ; compare with your 
daily records; learn yourself, then teach 
your employees, how to make short cuts and 
equal average output of the best offices. Ask 
the companies manufacturing typewriters, 
desks, office machines, books, files, records 
and appliances, for literature on their meth- 
ods and services — often you can obtain free 
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an estimate for a better system, or a new col- 
lection of ideas extremely valuable. Find 
the one best, quickest, easiest way to do 
everything in the office; put exact descrip- 
tion on paper; file these instructions in cabi- 
nets or permanent scrapbooks ; develop thus 
a standardized method for each job, and have 
it always done that way. List all duties and 
responsibilities of each employee with stand- 
ard time for each job; and work schedule 
complete with items classified, under Daily, 
Recurrent, Special, and enough of each to 
occupy employee every minute but not cause 
hurry or excess fatigue. Fix salaries not by 
time spent but by amount of work done. 
Promote on efficiency — not seniority. Pay 
expenses of delegates to visit great corpora- 
tions and conventions, for new ideas. Beat 
last year's record in each department — or 
know the reasop why ! 

7. Finance. Eliminate poor help— errors 
cost too much. Have all accounting, address- 
ing, billing, and other routine operations 
done by machines, where amount of work 
justifies. Avoid bad debts by foUwing scien- 
tific methods of large collection agencies. 
Buy stationery, materials and supplies 
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wholesale, having first standardized printed 
forms and records, to utilize large quantities. 
Print on your own duplicator. Pay by 
voucher checks. Have all supplies put in 
regular place, and kept there. Encourage 
small economies in every department. Try 
fountain pens for accountants, with points 
made specially. Train clerks to seal and 
stamp envelopes on scientific principles. Buy 
and study a modern book on financing a busi- 
ness. Get the proper official to join a na- 
tional organization of accountants, and sub- 
scribe for accountancy journals. Connect 
with foremost institutions such as the Feder- 
al Trade Commission, the National Chamber 
of Commerce, the National Efficiency So- 
ciety and learn their business economies. 

/Engage a business expert to find and stop 

Hhe daily office leaks. 

8. Recording, rlace every transaction in 
writing — ^leave nothing to memory. But 
save writing and typing through a complete 
set of printed forms ; such as time cards, in- 
ventory cards, requisition slips, report 
blanks, sale summaries, credit and collection 
cards, personal memoranda, complaint and 
suggestion boxes, calendar reminders, pads 
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for telephone calls and orders — twenty to a 
hundred printed forms are needed, accord- 
ing to kind of business and amount done. 
Employ loose-leaf records where possible, 
even catalogues are now made on the loose- 
leaf principle. Study all your records for 
three cardinal points : accuracy, availability, 
durability. 

9, 10 and 11. Buying, shipping and store- 
keeping. While they are departments of 
office work in many cases, these items are 
really factory operations, to be learned in 
books, magazines and reports on factory 
management. 

12. Mailing. Answer letters on first read- 
ing. Dictate in quiet room. Forbid inter- 
ruptions. Keep same stenographer for per- 
sonal correspondence. Try out dictating 
machine. Develop series of form paragraphs 
for routine letters, number each, refer to 
numerals instead of repeating sentences. Be 
friendly but crisp. Learn short-cut methods 
of correspondence, from business schools, 
typewriter companies, teachers of Business 
English. 

13. Filing. Get one of the filing manuals 
recently published, see whether your filing 
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system belongs in this century, or the last. 
Judge it by these points: unit construction, 
minimum motion, accuracy of placement, 
ease of reference, economy of floor space, ad- 
justment to business capacity for growth, 
safety against fire. Study main features of 
the different systems: alphabetic, numeric, 
geographic, topical, decimal, compound; fit 
a system to your needs. Have all loose pa- 
pers, notes, memoranda, filed as carefully as 
letters. Put a filing clerk in charge of entire 
system, and train the clerk. Separate per- 
manent and transient divisions, under cur- 
rent file, back file, and storage file. Prepare 
file index or catalogue, so absence of clerk 
need not interrupt day's work. Use metal or 
celluloid guides, instead of cardboard. In- 
vestigate merits of new visible card index. 
Keep a daily "tickler file'' going for each 
desk. Store valuable papers, duplicate deal- 
ers' and customers' lists in a fire-proof safe, 
not a filing cabinet. 

14. Education. Give each employee, by 
oral and typed instructions, a broad general 
view of the company's aims and policies, and 
a keen, systematic knowledge of his own 
work. Teach concentration, responsibility, 
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loyalty, enthusiasm, health, tact, optimism, 
thoroughness, ambition, speed, contentment. 
Organize a training school for employees 
with night study clubs, mail study courses, 
library features, and other personal aids; 
join a national business education associa- 
tion, learn how to train your employees wise- 
ly and well. See that every worker can pass 
examination with at least eighty per cent 
grade on his part of the office manual. Pro- 
vide an efficiency test for self-grading, and 
a method for self-improvement as desired. 
Look up educational methods of the most 
powerful corporations, emulate, adapt. Order 
an efficiency book or booklet for every em- 
ployee ; discuss it, apply it. 

15. Stimulation. Incentive is the backbone 
of industry. Compare the methods for re- 
warding employees — by cash bonus, merit 
mark, commission, prize contest or promo- 
tion. Resolve to maintain a scheme of re- 
warding scientifically, each week or month, 
everybody in your office who will turn out 
more and better work. 

16. Supervision. Require weekly state- 
ments from department chiefs to office man- 
ager, and daily reports from the employees 
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to their respective chief. Compare tabula- 
tions of work done by each department with 
past record, with standardized performance, 
and with future possibility. Show status of 
each department by grade cards or the 
"graphic chart.** Frequently go through a 
file drawer, a bunch of outbound mail, a set 
of carbon letters, find and correct mistakes, 
obviate recurrence bv memorandum of con- 
structive criticism, typed for the individual 
— not presented orally. 

17. Expansion. Lx>ok ahead five, ten, 
twenty years. Plan for growth of your 
work, office, equipment, employees, duties, 
opportunities. When you buy a desk or a 
machine, put it first in your mental picture 
of the business headquarters in 1940. Look 
at yourself in the same light — what do you 
need, professionally or personally, to make 
you big enough and strong enough to handle 
twice the job and earn twice the pay of the 
present? Hire, handle, train, promote em- 
ployees with the future of each clearly in 
view. Study every large concern in your line, 
locate your faults and deficiencies, then dis- 
locate them. Draw a map of the progress you 
will make — and regularly find where you are. 
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18. The desk and day of the manager. The 
first man to educate in your office is the 
manager, particularly if he is you. Running 
an office right is learned only by experience. 
A few required traits : Execution large ; sys- 
tem and sympathy blended; outlook and in- 
sight balanced; thoroughness a watchword; 
influence good, and strong; knowledge of 
human nature; kindliness, optimism, keen- 
ness, discipline ; current trade progress ; love 
of work; business experience in as many 
office lines as possible. A few suggestions* 
Make a list of everything you have to do, 
classify according to calendar, on a big sheet, 
rule four divisions — ^Day, Week, Month, 
Year, and type list for each division, totals 
covering all duties and responsibilities. Then 
take small sheet, apportion day into hours, 
half-hours or ten-minute periods, and put 
day's work on exact schedule. Follow same 
plan for each employee, and check up fre- 
quently. Train your secretary to keep mem- 
orandum system perfectly, and take all 
routine burden from your mind. Start your 
work at eight in the morning, or earlier ; and 
close your desk at four or five in the after- 
noon — you will gain at both ends. Promptly 
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file every paper, keep your desk absolutely 
clean. Build your private office sound-proof, 
let stenographer be outside. Hold short 
daily conferences with department chiefs, 
and weekly meetings of the entire official 
staff. Make each day's appointments con- 
form to schedule. See visitors, except most 
important ones, by previous engagement 
only. Use telephone wherever possible, but 
file memorandum of all telephone transac- 
tions. Look into modern electric devices, 
such as the annunciator, call button, and 
indicator system for reaching anybody in- 
stantly; the dictograph without oral trans- 
mitter, for conveying simultaneous orders to 
each department or reporting conversation 
without presence of stenographer ; the telau- 
tograph or electric pen attachment, for writ- 
ing a message and reproducing at once in 
various parts of the building or even miles 
away, by electric wire and fountain pen re- 
ceiving instrument. Make a study of com- 
bining courtesy and brevity. Educate other 
officials to do all your work they can do, leav- 
ing you free to plan, supervise, initiate, en- 
large, improve. Join business clubs, cham- 
bers of commerce, efficiency societies, trade 
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associations, and learn what the other fellow 
is doing to make his work better than yours. 
The secrets of both service and profit lie in 
the science of management. To manage 
your work, you must first manage yourself. 

OFFICE APPRAISAL TEST 

FOR COMPUTING AND INCREASING THE VALUE 

OF YOUR OFFICE PLAN, METHOD, 

FORCE AND EQUIPMENT 

Dir«etioiu. First read the chapter "Everyman's Office.** 
Then ask yourself these questions. Where answer is 
Yes, write numeral 5 in blank space. Where answer is 
No, leave space empty. Where answer is indeterminate, 
write numeral between 1 and 5 that expresses degree of 
assurance. Obtain your efficiency grade by adding 
numerals, but consider Test only partial and approximate. 

1. Is your office departmentalized and stand- 

ardized, on lines of this chapter? 

2. Have light, heat, ventilation, drinking 

water, luncheon, been approved by 
experts? 

3. Are all routine manual operations by ma- 

chine, with employees paid for thinking? 

4. Do you publish an office manual, and train 

all workers in its use ? 

5. Have you a straight-line routing process in 

faultless operation ? 

6. Do you engage, transfer, promote helpers 

by vocation, character and efficiency 

tests? 

7. Are there at least twenty-five standardized 

office forms, printed or duplicated? 

8. Have you compared each item of equip- 

ment and supplies with two or more 

other kinds ? 

9. Do your stenographers type ten square 

inches an hour for every dollar a week in 

wages ? 
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10. Is your production 25 per cent more, with 

costs is per cent less, than a couple of 
years ago? 

11. Does each employee average less ihan five 

days a year in lay-off? 

12. Have three-fourths of your employees 

stayed with you permanently? 

13. Is Mr. Purinton's definition of Efficiency 

understood and carried out by all the 
force ? 

14. Does every worker follow a calendar-clock 

time schedule for all work ? 

15. Does every department head belong to some 

efficiency organization ? 

16. Have you a house organ, a suggestion box, 

a bulletin board, a chart series, a reward 
system? 

17. Can you personally do eight hours' work in 

six hours, comparing former schedule 
with present ? 

18. Have you read at least two books on office 

management, one on costs, one on adver- 
tising, one on personal efficiency ? 

19. Do you take a general business magazine, 

an office journal, and a "trade paper^ for 
each department ? 

20. Have you instituted welfare work on ap- 

proved lines with results that satisfy both 
company and employees ? 



•••••• 



Total gives your approximate grade in office 
appraisal 
(Copyright, 1919, by Edward Earle Purinton.) 



CHAPTER V 
EFFICIENCY IN THE OFFICE 

EVERY business, like every wheel, has a 
hub. The office is the hub. 
A spoke of a wheel may be damaged 
and repaired, without much loss. But when 
the hub is smashed, the wheel is gone, with 
the cargo it conveys. 

If the enterprise you carry seems shaky, 
or the road to your goal eternally hard and 
long, the fault is not with the load or the 
road, but with the hub of your conveyance. 
Look for all your business troubles in the 
office. You may say you have enough and 
don't need to "look" for more! You are 
wrong — a, man never has enough trouble till 
he stops making it. 

We may carry the analogy further. We 
may name the four wheels of every business, 
calling them the Product wheel, the Em- 
ployer wheel, the Employee wheel, and the 
Consumer wheel. The hub, in each case, is 
the office. By means of the office the Prod- 

74 
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uct must be measured and delivered; the 
plans of the Employer carried forth and his 
dynamics gauged; the skill and service of 
the Employee extended ; the satisfaction and 
profitable patronage of the Consumer quick- 
ly and easily attained. 

By the word "business" I mean every 
human service for which pay is received. 
The teacher, the preacher, the doctor, the 
poet, the sage, ali are business men. Or if 
they are not, they should be. A man without 
a business side to him is an unfinished prod- 
uct. He is no more complete than a wagon- 
bed off its wheels. 

Industrial experts tell us that in the United 
States about 90 per cent of all business un- 
dertakings end in the ditch. The explana- 
tion is quite simple — about 90 per cent 
of the business offices are improperly man- 
aged and equipped. Success is a compound 
of shrewd thought, good work, and kindly 
feeling. But, alas, only about 10 per cent of 
the office managers in this country are awake 
to their opportunities. The other 90 per cent 
are headed for destruction — going it blind. 

A brief survey of the modern science of 
office management would include the follow- 
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ing items, which may be held of first import- 
ance, among others of lesser utility. 

An office needs an architectural plan ;— to 
choose and occupy one bereft of this plan 
would be as unscientific as to build a factory 
on a guess, or open a store in a barn. The 
basic feature of this floor plan is the time 
value of the respective workers, from the 
manager to the errand boy. Large offices 
occupy an entire floor, the circuit of which 
means a walk of perhaps 100 to 300 feet. 
Suppose the manager travels this route a 
dozen times a day, to execute or supervise 
a task or group of tasks. He walks perhaps 
3000 feet, wastes probably a half hour, and 
expends at least 150,000 foot-pounds of ner- 
vous energy, simply on a mechanical opera- 
tion of walking a certain distance without 
rhyme or reason. 

This largely explains the "tired business 
man,'* who frequents the lowbrow comedy 
on the homoeopathic principle — to relieve 
his own absurdity. By a sane "routing'' 
system the desks and departments requir- 
ing his personal attendance may be grouped 
near his private office; while the work 
needing his general supervision may be 
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carried to him by the office boy. Suppose 
the time of the manager i^ worth $2 an hour, 
that of the office boy 10 cents an hour; by 
transferring a half -hour of daily promenad- 
ing from the manager to the boy, we save 
approximately 95 cents a day, and put the 
physical fatigue where it belongs, on the 
worker whose strengfth is least valuable to 
the company. The constantly recurring in- 
terviews between executives, managers and 
department heads may be disposed of in a 
shorter order than before if a properly ar- 
ranged system of automatic or inter-com- 
municating telephones has been established. 
We referred to the manager's "private 
office." We assume that he has one. If he 
hasn't, he should get one. That word Private 
on a glass, door exerts a magic power. It 
raises the inmate of the secret room far 
above common mortals, in the opinion of his 
clerks, his clients, and himself. The chief 
executive in any business requires a certain 
amount of silence and seclusion. Should 
space or funds be limited, a temporary parti- 
tion of opaque glass, or even a set of plain, 
substantial screens, would give the psycho- 
logical effect of a private office. 
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The nervous and muscular effort required 
in the day's work of any high-salaried man 
should be reduced to a minimum. All his 
routine duties may be handled by trained 
employees, or by special devices and ma- 
chines. Roughly, a $10 man should do four 
times as much physical toil as a $40 man, the 
latter being paid for mental efficiency, not 
muscular force. The mind can expend in one 
hour as much nervous energy as the body 
would in five hours. 

Let S represent the salary of an office 
worker, UT the useless time he spends, UF 
the useless fatigue he carries around with 
him, and P the profit to the company that 
hires him. Then here we have an efficiency 
formula, by which to measure his value : 

S — (UT + UF)=P 

The problem of first importance in any 
office is to make UT and UF as near zero as 
possible. A good way to start would be for 
somebody to count the steps taken by a 
"good business man" in his office during one 
whole day — ^without his awareness — then 
figure how a little head-work would save 
most of the foot-work, and present him with 
the tabulation. 
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A general rule for subordinate employees 
holds to this effect : A good stenographer, a 
good office boy, and a set of mechanical de- 
vices will do the work of three ordinary 
stenographers, and do it better. I have ap- 
plied this rule to my own office, where one 
$15 typist and a $5 boy have turned out as 
much work as three $10 typists formerly 
handled; the $10 weekly saving soon paid 
for the machines we bought, and one $15 
clerk is usually a better investment than 
three $10 ones. 

A pertinent example of the growing use 
of machines may be found in the art of book- 
keeping, which is now performed chiefly by 
a moderate-priced man operating a few keys 
on a mechanical invention that will add, sub- 
tract, multiply and divide, compute interest, 
and do other interesting and necessary 
things more quickly and accurately than the 
human brain could. Also more cheaply, in 
the long run. The time is coming when all 
the work of an office will be divided between 
highly-skilled, highly-paid specialists who 
plan, order and supervise, and a few low- 
priced workers who manipulate a large num- 
ber of marvelous tools and .instruments. 
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Adding machines may now be had from 
$2.50 up. Mimeographs and multigraphs not 
only produce letters, blank forms, and other 
type-written documents in ten-thousand lots, 
but also print your letterheads, bill-heads, 
and advertising booklets. For a small busi- 
ness, a small duplicator guaranteed to repro- 
duce 1000 copies of a letter or other one-sheet 
manuscript may be purchased for little. 
Every growing business has a mailing list of 
customers or clients, actual and prospective; 
for the regular communications that should 
be sent these individuals a high-quality ad- 
dressing machine will be found worthy of a 
trial — ^it should surpass the typewriter in 
speed, accuracy and economy, for the recur- 
rent mailing of bills or announcements to the 
same* list of names. 

The typewriter of today is 300 per cent 
more efficient than the machine of fifteen 
years ago. It will be news to many office 
managers to learn that fifty special varieties 
of typewriter, each designed for a special 
use or line of business, are now manufac- 
tured ; and to buy one without looking up the 
other forty-nine is to run the risk of losing a 
time-saver and money-saver. In both difta- 
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tion and transcription, many short-cuts have 
been found. The dictating machine, properly 
worked, will save perhaps 20, per cent of the 
manager's time usually spent on dictation, 
and perhaps 30 per cent of the stenographer's 
time. A new method of fingering the type- 
writer is said to reduce the fatigue and 
double the daily output of the typist. One 
of the most revolutionary changes abolishes 
the whole scheme of shorthand hiero- 
glyphics, prints on a small device the dicta- 
tion notes in phonetic English characters, 
preserves the notes in legible form, and 
enables a lower-priced clerk to complete the 
transcription while the higher-priced one 
takes more dictation. 

What is your corps of typists doing every 
day ? What should they do ? What can they 
do? Are they given a scientific daily sched- 
ule, to complete or surpass? These ques- 
tions, applying also to every other clerk or 
official, seldom find the proper answer in an 
office. A leading typewriter company has 
evolved a system of cutting stenographic 
costs by measuring, facilitating and improv- 
ing the daily output of the typewriter ; some 
book on this line should be read and studied 
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by every stenographer and every office man- 
ager ; the probable saving would be 30 cents 
in every dollar spent for stenography and 
typewriting. 

Regarding his equipment, schedule, train- 
ing, methods and supplies, every office 
worker — ^manager as well as clerk — should 
ask himself these questions: "Have I bor- 
rowed my alleged system from my neighbor ? 
Have I inherited it from my predecessor? 
Have I hit upon it by guessing out of my 
own ignorant head?" If the honest reply 
to any of these queries is "Yes" — ^now is the 
time to wake up, look around, and get in line 
with progress. First rule in business: Re- 
member that the biggest grows out of the 
best. The quantity of a man's work is fixed 
by the quality, hence every man may deter- 
mine the size of his own future. 

The difference between the president and 
the manager of a concern is that the presi- 
dent works a telescope and the manager a 
microscope. A few examples of managerial, 
microscopic, mastery of detail: Carbon pa- 
per that gives twenty clear copies; type- 
writer ribbon guaranteed for 75,000 clean im- 
pressions; typewriter cabinet with special 
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drawers, files and racks, to hold all records 
and supplies needed by the operator ; cushion 
pads to silence noise of typewriter ; self-clos- 
ing inkstand to prevent waste of ink, smear- 
ing and spilling ; bottle for liquid paste with 
patent device to save daubing the fingers; 
wastepaper baling machine, reducing fire 
risk and turning loss into profit; envelope 
opener and sealer ; parcel sealer and labeler ; 
stamp perforator, detacher and affixer; pa- 
per clips of diverse forms and sizes, to suit 
the best work of each, with clipping machine 
for permanent binding of loose sheets ; rub- 
ber bands guaranteed not to break for five 
years; waste-basket solid, rustless, fire- 
resisting. 

Under the heading Safety and Sanitation 
come various implements, inventions and pre- 
cautions ; such as the fire-proof filing cabinet, 
at least one being essential in every office; 
the check writer and protector, tliat makes 
forgery and check "raising" impossible; an 
economy expense book for each department, 
serving as an automatic guard against 
waste; patent ventilators in all windows, 
permitting free access of pure air at all times 
without draught or discomfort ; sanitary 
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mouthpiece for telephone; sanitary mois- 
tener for stamps and envelopes ; fit-the-back 
chairs for all sedentary workers; overhead 
electric lights carefully shaded, with a bril- 
liant, hooded, portable and turnable drop 
for each desk or table where close work, hard 
on the eyesight, is demanded ; liquid soap ; in- 
dividual towels or paper towels; abundance 
of pure, soft, drinking water in a closed, 
sanitary container; individual glasses or pa- 
per drinking cups ; teaching of health habits 
to employees, with assurance of regular and 
reliable examination by a physician. 

A primary factor in good office work is a 
large number of large windows, and the lo- 
cation of each desk so that a constant flood 
of light pours over the left shoulder of the 
worker. To avoid the glare of direct reflec- 
tion, some office managers prefer window- 
shades hung at the bottom, which are raised 
to meet the angle of the sun. The color of 
walls and ceilings makes a pronounced dif- 
ference in the illumination — the superior 
brands of white paint are said to increase 
daylight about twenty-five per cent, and of 
course the bills for artificial lighting are re- 
duced, together with the costs of spoilage 
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and accident, while more work and better 
work is accomplished. 

Health statistics recently compiled show 
that mental capacity and endurance relate 
not only to the supply of pure, fresh air in 
a room, but also to its circulation. If air 
partially breathed is kept moving, the minds 
and fingers of the workers act more swiftly 
and forcefully. A good custom is to ventilate 
the office completely at the noon hour, every 
day ; and a wise experiment would be to use 
an electric fan at low speed, during the after- 
noon hours, even in the winter time. Cur- 
rents of air generate currents of thought. 

Speaking of "currents'' reminds us of elec- 
tricity — one of the growing aids to office 
management. The old-fashioned ^*buzzer" is 
being replaced by an electric sign-system; 
when the manager wants a certain document 
or assistant, he presses a button and flashes 
a light of a certain color — presto, the paper 
or the person is beside him. And instead of 
giving roundabout orders to a particular de- 
pa^rtment on a particular job, he gets the 
man directly on the wire from his own desk 
by the new interphone system of communi- 
cation. 
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A good habit in an office — one to be highly 
recommended — ^is the habit of thinking. 
While unusual, this habit may be cultivated. 
For instance, have we compared in our work 
the economy and utility of wood pencils, 
paper pencils, and those of the metallic 
"propel" variety? Do we sharpen away 30 
per cent of the lead without thinking? Do 
we pay ten cents for one pencil beautifully 
varnished and engraved — or three cents for 
one just as good if not so pretty, bought in 
gross lots? 

Have we figured the cost of producing our 
letter-heads by the four different methods — 
printing, lithographing, embossing, engrav- 
ing? Lithographing, in large orders, may 
be cheaper than printing; while embossing 
is cheaper than engraving, and often serves 
as well. 

A glass desk pad is clean, attractive, ex- 
peditious; but if a man writes much, or sig^s 
his name to hundreds of letters and checks, 
a large blotter pad, with a dozen blotter 
sheets inserted, will save the man the usual 
fatigue of writing on a hard surface. A steel 
pen, a fountain pen or a glass pen — which is 
better for us? Every pen point should be 
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temperamental, chosen to fit the user, ac- 
cording to the slant, source and force of his 
handwriting. 

Much pen work in the average office will 
be found superfluous, and may be saved by a 
complete set of rubber stamps for routine 
records and labels, with a rack for the stamps 
and the name of each lettered above its place. 
Another little thing of large effect is the 
proper use of the end-flap, open-seal enve- 
lope, with or without the * Vindow" feature ; 
in some lines of trade this envelope, carry- 
ing one-cent postage, has brought results 
that mean a saving of hundreds of dollars a 
year in postage alone. 

Office management deserves a volume in 
itself; we can here but suggest a few points 
of recent development. The most vital prin- 
ciple we consider to be this: Change your 
"time-clock'* for a time-stamp ! The old idea 
of good workmanship was that a man should 
spend nine or ten or twelve hours on the job 
— then a "time-clock*' was needed, to 
threaten the man with loss of pay if he didn't 
stick around. The new idea of good work- 
manship is that a man shall do the most and 
best possible, in the least time possible, with 
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the least annoyance and fatigue possible — 
and now the time-stamp merely records 
what the man does, this alone being the reck- 
oning of his pay. Tlie value of a worker is 
not how much he is "on the job/' but how 
much he is in the job. Certain things that 
formerly took me three days to accomplish 
I can now finish in three hours — I have 
learned to focus mind, body and heart on the 
thing I am doing. 

We mentioned the time-stamp. Every act, 
order, and operation in a business office 
should be standardized, whether it be wrap- 
ping a bundle, typing a letter, posting an ac- 
count, or entertaining a visitor. Each em- 
ployee, from the manager down, should 
know in how short a time his work can be 
done effectively, and should keep a daily rec- 
ord until he forms the habit of equalling the 
standard of possible output. Here the 
machine called a "time recorder" will be 
found essential, to compute amount and cost 
of work. I have had a typist who could write 
with a flourish five letters on her machine 
while the girl next her barely had two letters 
finished. Why should they get the same 
salary? Promotions and rewards should fol- 
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low not only a maximum record-breaking 
feat, but also a steady improvement over 
one's daily habit. 

Here a caution should be noted. Often the 
most faithful clerk is the least rapid in his 
mental processes, and should not be repri- 
manded for lack of interest. When employ- 
ees are chosen by the new vocation tests for 
physical, mental and temperamental fitness, 
both employer and employees gain immense- 
ly. To make a typist of a born executive, or 
a salesman of a born mechanic, is a fatal 
business blunder — and a frequent money 
loss. 

By alternating the positions of slow and 
fast workers, a total net gain is often 
reached, as the rapid clerks by spirit and ex- 
ample hasten the sluggards. Two girls who 
naturally gossip and chew gum should not be 
located alongside each other — granted that 
they belong in a business at all. When a 
worker has fully mastered his job, it may be 
well to segregate him, by a partition or 
otherwise, in order that lazy and foolish em- 
ployees may not disturb him, and that he 
may have a little time and space in which to 
prepare himself for greater advancement. 
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Many offices unwittingly employ a hidden 
corps of peculiar but highly efficient special- 
ists. These persons are specialists in small 
talk and imitation conversation, and they 
begin to specialize whenever the "boss" goes 
out. Small talk is the kind that makes you 
feel small when somebody says you said it. 
Imitation conversation includes slang, bluff, 
boast, roast, raillery and gossip. 

The best way to eliminate friction and en- 
sure satisfaction among the workers in any 
trade or profession is to adopt this rule. 
Make every employee a partner in the bust" 
ness. Whoever is not worth becoming a 
partner is not worth being an employee. How 
to engineer this radical move would require 
a long, technical discussion, and the yielding 
of certain adjustments and concessions on 
both sides, which are seldom granted without 
a full explanation of the principle and method 
of profit-sharing. We commend the subject 
to every business official, as worthy of deep 
study. The force in an "office force" is the 
force of attraction — not compulsion. To 
make the work attractive is to make the 
worker effective. 

We pause, for lack of space. A thousand 
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Other Items belong to good office manage- 
ment. We have not here presented the facts 
about filing systems ; cost-finding, cost-keep- 
ing, and cost-reducing methods ; advertising 
and salesmanship; office furniture and. fur- 
nishings; books and magazines for an office 
library; health habits of all workers; train- 
ing, education and promotion of employees ; 
treatment of clients or customers ; principles 
and policies of the management, with quali- 
tative and quantitative measure of the pro- 
duct. These matters belong in the realm of 
the business counsel, or efficiency engineer, 
who should be consulted personally. A num- 
ber of firms and institutions recommending 
or supplying efficiency engineers may be 
found in almost any large city, about twenty 
of these being located in New York. Some 
are very good — and very expensive. Others 
are quite good — and reasonable in price. A 
few are poor — and as costly as poor things 
always are. It is wise, before entering into 
contract with an efficiency engineer, to con- 
sult an impartial authority. 

Next to ability and effort, the greatest 
thing in a man's vocation is Opportunity. 
Every office means concentrated opportun- 
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ity. Here alone may every worker have di- 
rect touch with his fellow employees, with 
the heads of the business, with their patrons, 
and with their associates and friends in the 
entire commercial world. A man who does 
good work will be discovered sooner in an 
office than anywhere else. And Destiny waits 
for the man who is found quietly doing his 
best. 

OFFICE EFFICIENCY TEST 

FOR ASSISTING ANY OFFICE IN THE USE OF 

MODERN METHODS 

Directions. If answer is Yes, write 4 in blank space at 
end of dotted line. If answer is No, or indeterminate, 
leave space blank. To find your percentage, add column 
of figures. Most of these questions, to be answered 
properly, demand supervision by an expert. Even then, 
the resulting grade will be only partial and approximate. 

1. Is every operation standardized and re- 

corded? 

2. Are all desks, supplies, departments, ar- 

ranged on a scientific "routing^" plan ? 

3. Is all your buying done wholesale, on a 

comparative, competitive basis ? 

4. Have you adopted the best cost-finding, 

cost-keeping, and cost-cutting systems ? 

5. Was each employee obtained, and assigned, 

according to reliable vocational tests? 

6. Has the formula S— (UT-fUF)=P been ap- 

plied to every employee ? 

7. Have you installed approved charting, filing 

and recording systems ? 

8. Are salaries and wages governed solely by 

quality and quantity of work done ? 

9. Have you reduced stenographic and type- 

writing costs 30 per cent, relatively, from 

what they were a year ago ? 
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10. Are machines, mechanical aids and elec- 

trical devices used wherever possible?... 

11. Are the heat, light, ventilation, drinking 

water, etc., approved by sanitation 
experts ? 

12. Have you answered pertinent advertise- 

ments in the best trade journals and 
business magazines — then studied the 
results ? 

13. Has every employee a daily schedule and 

memorandum pad to work by ? 

14. Is the talk in your office the least and best 

possible ? 

15. Can you yourself do as much in one hour 

as you formerly could in 3 hours ? 

16. Is it your invariable rule to "satisfy the 

customer" at any cost ? 

17. Have your credit losses been reduced to 

zero ? 

18. Do you maintain a business library of 

books and magazines chosen by experts, 
and do you instruct employees how to 
use it? '. 

19. Have you changed the "time-clock" penalty 

system to the time-stamp reward system? 

20. Do you somehow make every employee a 

partner in the business? 

21. Is the "continuation school" a part of your 

efficiency scheme ? 

22. Would every employee rather work for you 

ofi three-quarters pay than for any other 
concern on full pay ? 

23. Do you belong to a na ional efficiency 

organization ? 

24. Have you had your whole business analyzed 

by an efficiency engineer ? 

25. Are your net profits increasing every year? 



Total equals your approximate grade in 
office efficiency. 

(Copyright, 1919, by Edward Earle Purinton.) 



CHAPTER VI 
A DAY AT THE OFFICE 

OUR day's work is the measure by which 
the fates apportion our career. Not 
genius, nor influence, nor affluence, 
but a scientific work schedule, makes the 
great man or the great business. Whoever 
can order his own day can order his own 
destiny. 

There are three types of mental workers. 
There are (1) those whose workday is un- 
ordered, unfinished and unfinanced ; (2) those 
whose workday is ordered by somebody else 
for them, on a plan more or less scientific; 
and (3) those whose workday is ordered by 
themselves, for themselves, for the business, 
for the mutual benefit of all concerned. In 
the first class are the failures ; in the second 
class are the partial successes; in the third 
class are the big successes, actual or poten- 
tial. In which class are you ? 

The standardizing of mental operations for 
brain workers has not yet been accomplished 

94 
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by efficiency engineers. We consider this 
problem of the highest import. As mental 
power exceeds manual power, so should 
mental process outrun and outreach manual 
process. Your true gauge of efficiency is I 
how much and how fast you think. 

The daily capacity of a tool or machine is 
the unit of measuring labor— and the 
mechanic is paid according to his use of this 
capacity. But the daily capacity of the mind 
is the unit of measuring management; and 
the executive should be paid on the same 
principle as the mechanic, not for holding a 
job but for turning out work. A good man- 
ager not only regulates people and policies — 
he originates plans and purposes. *A man- 
ager who does not produce and execute orig- 
inal ideas for the concern is not a manager, 
but a foreman. Probably eighty per cent of 
the office managers of the country are simply 
foremen, prematurely and unduly exalted. 

Whoever has charge of a business, an 
office, or even a desk, should make a thorough 
study of the ways of standardizing mental 
operations. There are company and depart- 
ment managers who can do the work of eight 
hours in three hours. Also, there are man- 
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agers who, by dint of much hurry and fret 
and sweat, can do the work of three hours 
in eight hours. The difference lies in the 
presence or absence of a scientific work 
schedule organized and operated by the mod- 
ern rules of industry, psychology, sociology, 
hygiene, economy, production and finance. 

When I first took charge of an office, many 
years ago, the work of the manager, being 
unorganized, consumed about ten hours a 
day. The "leaks" were prolific, and the over- 
head ate up the profits. Wages were low, 
and mistakes many. Nobody was satisfied — 
nobody, therefore, did his best work. A 
scientific schedule was evolved, first for the 
manager, then for each employee. Results : 
expenses cut, leaks abolished, wages and pro- 
fits increased together, mistakes prevented — 
also grouches, and my routine duties done in 
three hours a day. Since then, I have made 
a special study of managerial methods, anc} 
would here outline the most valuable. 

Experiments indicate that the office execu- 
tive without professional training in office 
procedure wastes thirty to forty per cent of 
the time, energy and money he expends on 
office routine. Why should a manager, be- 
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cause he is a manager, do things a good 
factory-hand would be ashamed of? Your 
first move is to find how much you waste. 

On the basis of your entire income, figure 
what each minute of your office time is 
worth to the company. Then take a sheet 
of cardboard and rule off six vertical col- 
umns. In the first, put all your executive 
duties and acts, from the least to the largest. 
In the second, put the average daily time 
required for each. In the third, put the man- 
agerial cost of each (number of minutes 
multiplied by your salary per minute). In 
the fourth, put your estimate of the produc- 
tive value of each item — ^what the piece of 
work actually brings the company. In the 
fifth, put the difference between the cost and 
the value of each of your jobs, the cost prob- 
ably exceeding the value of most items. In 
the sixth and last column, put the annual 
loss on each item (daily loss multiplied by 
number of working days a year). Then add 
the sixth column, to find complete yearly 
waste in managerial time. 

A second way, simpler than the estimate, 
is the experiment. See how many minutes 
you can clip off each group of daily tasks. 
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Before attempting this, read a few books 
on personal efficiency ; or enroll in a mail 
course on business administration; or em- 
ploy an efficiency engineer to watch you for 
several days and offer suggestions. Ex- 
amples : you should reduce your correspond- 
ence period a third or a half, by adopting the 
new automatic business letter writer, and 
teaching your secretary to write most of 
your letters through a combination of keyed 
business forms. You should save about 
eighteen seconds on every telephone call, by 
means of the automatic telephone system. 
You should gain a half hour a day by routing 
your work on a scientific plan, similar to that 
used in the big factories. You should in- 
crease your output and decrease mistakes by 
regarding the law of energy and fatigue, 
which demands that certain hours of the 
day be reserved for your hardest jobs. You 
should expedite your work by seeing that no 
friction, confusion, dissatisfaction, or other 
emotional rubbish gets in the gear of your 
mental machinery. 

A third means of arriving at waste in man- 
agement is the substitute method. How 
much of your daily work should be done 
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by a lower-priced man? Go over the entire 
list of your duties and responsibilities, check 
all that you could now or later delegate or 
divide, then look around for the right em- 
ployee to handle each part of your work thus 
reassigned. The first rule of the man at the 
top should be this: Never do what anybody 
else can do. Probably half of the letters, calls 
and interviews that now take your time 
should be handled by a subordinate. You 
should be concerned with big matters and 
big men. Details must be delegated. I have 
in mind the president of a national organiza- 
tion who was extremely worried by a long 
line of daily visitors; they had to "see the 
president," and spent two hours a day call- 
ing him away from his real work. He would 
not offend them, and could not chat with 
them. An efficiency man was consulted. He 
picked a member of the president's staff who 
was friendly, talkative and attractive; told 
the president how to train the employee as a 
reception committee; gave the employee a 
high-sounding title for use among visitors; 
and returned to the president an hour and a 
half each day, with everybody satisfied. On 
every bit of routine work, your continual. 
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exhaustive query should be: "Who else can 
do this, without loss of business, prestige 
or good will?'' The principle applies to 
everything, from supervising your help and 
purchasing your supplies to answering your 
telephone calls and sharpening your pencils. 
To do more great work, you must do less 
little work. 

Having appraised your system by one, or 
all three, of the foregoing methods, you may 
want suggestions for improving the business 
and cutting down waste of time, strength 
and money on the executive side. 

1. Locate near your office the desks or de- 
partments that you consult or inspect most 
frequently. Build a straight-line route for 
all mail and other daily routine matters ; then 
see that the route is followed right, to pre- 
vent mistakes and delays. 

2. Plan every piece of work from start to 
finish; time each operation by itself; reduce 
the time wherever possible; then put each 
job on your daily schedule for a certain hour; 
and keep to the schedule. 

3. Have conferences and interviews by ap- 
pointment in advance. Do not let your asso- 
ciates or employees break in on you when- 
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ever and however they please — most inter- 
ruptions are needless, and fatal to order and 
output. Reserve an hour each day for re- 
ports, complaints and consultations. Let 
each worker know just when, and only when, 
you are available. 

4. Try the plan of requesting callers to 
send you in advance of calling a memoran- 
dum stating object and principal points of 
the desired visit. You can digest this at odd 
moments, have leading questions prepared in 
advance for the visitor, and clip several min- 
utes off the interview. 

5. Emphasize punctuality. Be on the min- 
ute yourself. Earn a reputation for strict- 
ness as to promptness. If a man is late in 
seeing you, don't let the next engagement 
suffer, but reduce the time allotted the late 
comer by so much, and explain why. Keep 
your watches and clocks right — in a big con- 
cern the head men often lose several hours a 
week from chronometers out of gear. You 
can rent for about four cents a day a guar- 
anteed clock to serve as a guide for all clocks 
and watches in the place ; this model clock is 
daily set with standard time by electricity 
from clock headquarters. 
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6. Apportion the minimum time for each 
interview, and put the time on your schedule 
in advance. Keep the schedule before you, 
and the caller within his time. The Presi- 
dent of the United States limits most callers 
to five minutes — and some he restricts to 
three. If he can do it, you can. The secret 
is habitual concentration plus habitual cour- 
tesy. 

7. Make a chart of the aptitudes and abili- 
ties of your office workers, and evolve a plan 
to create among them a corps of special 
assistants for yourself. All employees should 
be given some responsibility other than 
mechanical. Train your subordinates to 
criticise and supervise their own work; I 
know an eighteen-year-old stenographer who 
is a more ruthless critic of herself than her 
employer is of her — and in passing on her 
own work she saves his time and her feelings. 

8. Have your tools and implements not 
only the best, but the best for you. It will 
pay you to spend half a day in a big station- 
ery store, and find the pen that exactly suits 
your hand, your handwriting. Note the 
number, and keep a supply ahead. Can you 
work better at a roll-top or a flat-top desk? 
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How many compartments should it have, 
what kind, how arranged? A single desk 
manufacturer now produces fifty styles of 
business desk. Obtain catalogues, and choose 
the one desk made for you. 

9. Be comfortable. Is it a penance, or a 
privilege, to occupy your swivel chair? How 
about light, heat, ventilation, drinking water, 
toilet arrangements — ^have they been ap- 
proved by an expert? Are your walls and 
ceilings bright and cheery? Does your office 
furniture convey the impression of both 
solidity and beauty, of elegance with sim- 
plicity ? Do all your items of equipment har- 
monize ? Efficiency engineers declare that a 
man works longer, better, more easily, amid 
proper surroundings ; and the way your office 
looks and feels will be duly reflected in the 
character and amoupt of your work. Pride 
in having all things appropriate is not ex- 
travagance but economy. 

10. Let each department be an automatic 
guide on its own production, by means of 
the proper training and tools. Your work 
is to check up on totals, having seen first that 
every total has once reached the maximum. 
Your stenographer, as illustration, should 
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turn out sixty average letters a day. If she 
does not her equipment is faulty — either im- 
plement, or incentive, or instruction. You 
will save time if you complain less and co- 
operate more. When production falls below 
standard, the first man to regulate is the 
manager. 

11. Put more work on office machines. 
Whatever a machine can do as well as a man, 
it usually does more rapidly and more cheap- 
ly. Almost every office could use to advan- 
tage a computing machine, a dictating ma- 
chine, a duplicating machine, a billing ma- 
chine, other machines. As all machine oper- 
ations reduce time and cost of inspection, you 
may well consider the matter exhaustively. 

12. Subscribe for at least four business 
periodicals, make them a part of your spare 
time reading. They should include (1) a 
general business magazine; (2) a personal 
efficiency magazine; (3) a publication de- 
voted to office work and appliances ; (4) the 
leading journal of your trade or profession. 

13. Rotate your duties of management. 
As the rotation of crops tends to make a 
healthy, fertile soil, so the rotation of jobs 
tends to make a healthy, fertile mind. Alter-' 
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nate your mental and manual work through 
the day. Don't grind at one sort of labor 
long enough to dull the cutting edge of your 
brain. Plan your schedule so you can leave 
it, go at something altogether different, then 
come back to the unfinished work. 

14. Concentrate most when you feel best, 
put your crucial tasks of the day at the high 
tide of your mentality. The mind, like the 
sea, ebbs and flows. The full volume of 
the mind is reached in most people at about 
10 a. m., while the ebb usually occurs at 4 to 
5 p. m. Don't waste the morning hours from 
8 to 1 1 by seeing after minor details, or doing 
any sort of mechanical work. Do your think- 
ing, planning, organizing, then.- 

15. Learn the nature and cause of fatigue, 
and ways to prevent or cure it. Most "brain 
fag" is unnatural, unnecessary. Do you grow 
tired, nervous, confused, irritable, depressed ? 
The cause is probably one of these violations 
of health: (a) poor ventilation; (b) shallow 
breathing; (c) faulty posture; (d) tight 
clothing; (e) lack of system; (f) emotional 
waste; (g) stomach disorder; (h) mental 
disturbance ; (i) deficient or defective sleep ; 
(j) wrong eating habits; (k) eye strain or 
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derangement; (1) unwise recreation; (m) too 
little drinking water ; (n) too little exercise ; 
(o) constipation and autointoxication; (p) 
preventable disease; (q) monotony; (r) dis- 
like of work; (s) untrue sex ideation or ex- 
pression ; (t) moral weakness or compromise. 
You observe these causes do not include 
"overwork," which is, generally speaking, a 
myth. Overworking is generally under- 
thinking. 

16. Avoid error, waste, confusion by pre- 
paring an office manual covering all princi- 
ples and methods for employees to follow. 
Have specially typed a supplementary sheet 
of individual helps and instructions for each 
worker, with standards of daily perform- 
ance, and schedule where possible. Make 
your manual effective by studying first the 
office manuals of different large corpora- 
tions. 

17. Buy three or four modern books on 
office administration for yourself. Keep 
them, study them at home. The past few 
years have witnessed remarkable develop- 
ments in your field; the new books on effi- 
cient management fully treat of scores of 
topics that we cannot even mention here. 
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18. Obtain from the Plan and Purchase 
Department of The Independent Efficiency 
Service a compendium of the recent labor 
and time saving methods and devices, which 
other managers have used to advantage. The 
right combination of these will probably save 
you an hour a day. 

19. Keep in close touch with every part of \ 
the business machine; first, by daily or 
weekly reports on all work done, all mistakes 
and all improvements, all needs and com- 
plaints ; second, by the interphone system for 
direct, instant communication with all prin- 
cipal desks; third, by frequent unexpected 
and informal conferences. Make every 
worker feel that you are always watching 
him, not as a spy or slave driver, but as a 
helper and guide. 

20. Be at your desk early. An hour before 
noon is worth two hours after noon. There 
is no good reason why a clerk should start 
business at eight o^clock — and a manager at 
nine-thirty. When you are cured of the 
heavy breakfast habit, the up-late-at-night 
habit, and all other habits that result in early 
morning laziness, you will be on the job at 
eight o'clock, or sooner. Physical energy is 
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greatest from one to two hours after wak- 
ing; and if you know how to concentrate, 
your thinking demands a big volume of en- 
ergy. Don^t waste it by reading trifles in 
the morning paper, or grumbling at your 
coffee or potatoes, or oversleeping and be- 
coming enervated. 

21. Eat for efficiency. You wouldn^t dump 
a hod of coal into a $5000 automobile and 
expect to go far on such fuel ; but you prob- 
ably treat your stomach worse — and wonder 
why you don't get more done, why you are 
tired, cross and headachey, why so many 
things go wrong. Your breakfast and lunch- 
eon habit makes or breaks your day more 
than any other one factor ; I have personally 
doubled my day's output of work by the 
scientific regulation of this one matter. You 
can take a course by mail in efficient eating- 
— ^and find your health, energy, buoyancy, 
vim, largely and rapidly increased. 

22. Devote a little time on rising to breath- 
ing and stretching exercises, and a tonic 
bath, to clear and electrify your brain. But 
also learn to relax perfectly once or twice a 
day, for just a few minutes, when business 
cares and duties press too hard and close. 
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And late in the afternoon, spend an hour if 
you can renewing brain and body by exercise 
in the open-air. 

23. On the basis of the foregoing outline 
build your daily schedule, with each five- 
minute period from 8 o'clock till 6 definitely 
assigned. Experiment, a few days or weeks, 
until you have a program so finely adjusted 
as to ensure the daily completion of every 
task without hurry, and equally without loss 
of time. A closed desk should always be a 
clean desk; and the way to guarantee a clean 
desk every night is to standardize absolutely 
the regular daily routine. This does not mean 
rush or nerve strain — you should allow a half 
hour at least for seclusion without interrup- 
tion during the day, and a full hour for lunch- 
eon. Nor does it mean rigidity of plan — ^you 
may leave a few minutes at the close of each 
hour for delays from interruptions, or a half 
hour in the late afternoon when all held-over 
matters can be finished up. Only make your 
schedule, try it out, certify it, follow it. 

24. Set as your goal a five-hour day for 
routine. Then put the rest of your working 
hours on building up your business and your- 
self. Don't be always pointing to the neg- 
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ative pole of your brain. Five hours a day is 
long enough to squeeze pennies, count mo- 
tions, fuss over clocks and putty up leaks. 
Your mind must expand with the new era 
dawning on the world. Some time each day, 
pry yourself loose from your job long enough 
to glimpse the great things ahead, and to 
seize coming opportunities by imagination 
and resolution. No man was ever supremely 
effective without inspiration. Your real work 
is moulding tomorrow while managing to- 
day. 

OFFICE MANAGER'S TEST 

BY WHICH ANY PERSON HAVING CHARGE OF A 
BUSINESS^ A DEPARTMENT OR A DESK, 
MAY APPLY SELF ANALYSIS FOR 
IMPROVED EFFICIENCY 

Directions. First read the chapter "A Day at the 
Office." Then grade yourself on the following questions. 
Where answer is Yes, write numeral 4 in space opposite. 
Where answer is No, leave space blank. Where answer 
is partial affirmative write numeral under 4 that you deem 
correct Add numerab for approximate grade. 

1. Is your routine work done in five hours a 

day ? 

2. Have you ligured how much time you waste, 

by efficiency standards? 

3. Are you a graduate of a high-class course 

in business administration? 

4. Do you know how to standardize a mental 

operation ? 

5. Have you delegated or divided all duties 

that a lower-priced man could complete? 

6. Are you familiar with scientific manage- 

ment as recently applied to offices ? 
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7. Is every process of routine planned through- 

out beiore execution? 

8. Do you know that all the timepieces in your 

place are kept right? 

9. Have you reduced half your daily inter- 

views to five minutes or less? 

10. Are you training each employee to be his 

own critic and supervisor ? 

11. Did you personally select your office desk, 

chair» pen, files ? 

12. Have you investigated the uses of forty or 

more office machines ? 

13. Do you subscribe for the business maga- 

zines (4) mentioned in this chapter? 

14. Have you consulted the office department 

of the Independent Efficiency Service ? . . . 

15. Do you own at least four modefn books on 

office administration ? 

16. Is your most exacting work timed for the 

early morning? 

17. Have you tried rotation of jobs, to avoid 

fatigue ? 

18. Are you able to prevent "brain fag," or 

cure it speedily? 

19. Do you and all employees follow an office 

manual carefull]r ? 

20. Can you get a satisfactory report from any 

department on five minutes' notice? 

21. Do all your associates refrain from inter- 

rupting you when you are busy? 

22. Is your daily schedule, accounting for each 

five-minute period, in satisfactory op- 
eration ? 

23. Have you learned efficient eating, from a 

sane specialist ? 

24. Are you sure that you breathe and exercise 

properly? 

25. Can you play hard enough, or dream high 

enough, to make you forget efficiency a 
little while each day? 



Total equals your approximate grade in 
efficient management. 

(Copyright, 1919, by Edward Earlc Purinton.) 
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CHAPTER VII 
THE CLEAN DESK 

THE big man follows the program of the 
clean desk in his work and life; the 
small man does not. The clean desk is 
first aid to clean work, clean profit, clean rep- 
utation. If you want to "come clean" your 
work must travel on the clean desk. 

The term should be defined. A clean desk 
signifies not merely a piece of furniture but 
more a mental process and a moral principle. 
A clear brain is back of a clean desk and an 
open heart is back of the clear brain. The 
dominance of a clean desk in a man's office 
argues that the man is prompt, neat, accu- 
rate, thorough and scientific ; that his work is 
organized properly and fully ; that his equip- 
ment is modern and complete ; that his help- 
ers are willing, deft and painstaking; that 
the policy, method and spirit of the whole es- 
tablishment are up to the highest profes- 
sional standards of aim and achievement. 
From the desk of the office man radiate all 
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of the lines of influence upon the employee 
and the patron. A clean desk provides the 
clean start and the clean finish for every 
day's work. It will pay you richly to analyze 
and organize your desk with relation to its 
purpose, plan, procedure. The finality of 
your desk is that it must be clean — or be 
closed. 

No matter what your business or profes- 
sion is, your most powerful rival is working 
on the clean desk principle. Nobody now can 
expect to take the lead otherwise. If you 
could search the private offices of the men 
who are setting the pace in your line, and if 
you could watch them at their daily work, 
you would discover that one of the big sec- 
rets of their power, speed, energy, contin- 
uity, clarity and coordination is the reliance 
they put in the daily, hourly and momentary 
operation of the clean desk. Physical or 
mental confusion, delay or disappointment 
cannot exist where the clean desk predom- 
inates. 

Before the development of the new science 
of efficiency engineering, the medieval busi- 
ness or professional man who never got any- 
where much was likely to have a desk that 
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looked about thus. Papers, letters and bits 
of half-finished jobs were scattered in all 
directions, without relation to each other or 
to the work of the day. People came in at all 
hours and dumped more papers on the desk 
without rime or reason. Elbow-room was . 
out of the question, so the man had to be a || 
contortionist to do his work at all. When a 
certain paper was wanted, the only way to 
get it was to search through the desk, which 
was an old-fashioned roll-top with a dozen 
drawers and cubby-holes to catch the papers 
that dropped out of sight in confusion and 
disgrace. Hunting for lost articles took so 
much time that the man didn't have a chance 
to earn a living. He never caught up with 
his work. He was reliable and regular as a 
rabbit. He took his business cares home 
with him, because he did not clean them up 
in the office, and to the poverty inflicted on 
his wife he added misery also. When a client 
or customer wanted immediate action or 
report, everybody in the office was seized 
with consternation. 

Among the total impossibilities of life was 
an exact knowledge of how the business was 
going. The only way to hide the man's in- 
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efficiency was to put a screen around the 
desk, which was done when a high official or 
a visitor threatened to approach and find out 
the shameful condition of the man's desk. 
Each bit of work had to be gone over several 
times, because when the man laid it down for 
a little while it got buried in a pile of papers 
and had to be resurrected. Often the atmos- 
phere was rent with sharp words, because 
when the man lost something he blamed it, 
as men do, on somebody else. 

The clean desk has a mental value. It 
makes you alert, steady, poised. It improves 
coordination of mind and muscle. It leaves 
no place in the brain for doubt, speculation, 
recrimination, or other kind of mental cob- 
webs. It conveys to you and through you a 
consciousness of mastery of your job, that is 
equally good for you, your employees and 
your customers. 

The clean desk has a financial value. It 
hastens production. It lessens spoilage. It 
reduces waste of time and money caused by 
needless mistakes. It helps to fix responsi- 
bility and thus to increase personal pride in 
achievement. It stands on the side of prog- 
ress, which in turn favors financial reward. 
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The clean desk has a social value. It sets 
a good example. It raises you in the esti- 
mation of your fellows. It proves and dem- 
onstrates the superiority of modern business 
methods. It gives an air of execution and 
reliability to the whole place. 

The clean desk has a moral value. It sub- 
stitutes backbone for ^shbone. It blends 
conscience, intelligence and science. It is 
firm as a rock, because it stands on the prin- 
ciple that the only way to do anything is the 
right way. No man ever made for himself 
a clean desk without being made thereby a 
stronger, better man. 

It is the wandering mind that collects fool- 
ish notions, and a wandering mind has no 
place to wander in a room with a clean desk. 
And it is certain that hundreds of thousands 
of people who are driven, hurried, worried, 
perplexed, without avail and without excuse, 
would find relief by adoption of the same 
salutary method. 

We will describe the clean desk by telling 
you how to secure one for yourself. This, 
we believe, is the best way to describe any- 
thing worth having. The essentials and 
characteristics of the clean desk are : 
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1. Elimination. The first move is to clear 
everything off your desk and out of it. Have 
it entirely empty. Renew it with a good 
cleansing oil, dry thoroughly and polish well. 
Take off spots and stains. Open drawers and 
expose to the direct sunlight a few hours if 
possible. Ask a furniture dealer or cabinet 
maker how to have the desk look like new. 
Keep it empty while you read the paragraphs 
below, then put back your papers, tools and 
supplies according to the directions here 
given. Don't let a single article go on the 
desk or into it before you know where the 
item belongs and whether it belongs in the 
desk at all. Most of the trouble in a desk 
proceeds from articles that never should 
have been there. 

2. Adaptation. Your desk should be suit- 
able to your work in height, width, length, 
shape, number and extent of compartments. 
If your desk is not suitable to your job and 
your personality, get another. You can 
order from more than a hundred different 
styles^ now offered by the various national 
desk manufacturers. Your work must be 
measured for your desk to fit, as your body 
is measured for your coat to fit. Your desk 
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is for usage and not for storage* It is a 
work-bench, not a warehouse. Therefore it 
should accommodate only the tools, imple- 
ments and supplies that your daily work de- 
mands, with no space left for holding letters, 
papers, half-done jobs or other items that 
should be filed away promptly. Never lay 
away in your desk a piece of work either fin- 
ished or unfinished. Don't allow room for 
this. A flat-top desk is preferable to a roll- 
top nine times out of ten, because the flat-top 
is easy to keep clean, gives a larger surface 
to work on, hides nothing from the g^ze of 
the public, and cannot tempt you to tuck 
things away in corners and cubby-holes when 
they should be placed immediately where 
they belong. The desk should be large 
enough to give you plenty of space to work 
freely and rapidly. It should be noiseless in 
operation. It should match, if possible, the 
furniture and wood-work in the room. It 
should be supplied with an exclusive lock and 
two keys, one key remaining in your posses- 
sion, the other being kept in safe deposit by 
the secretary or treasurer of your company. 
3. System. A place for everything and 
everything in its place should be the rule. 
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Don*t leave a thing outside its own compart- 
ment, or drop it into some other. If neces- 
sary put labels on all the drawers and follow 
the labels in using the drawers. Even the 
top of the desk should be kept in order; 
papers should be deposited only by certain 
persons at certain places on the desk in line 
with the work operation, which should go 
from left to right ; your unfinished work will 
thus be always on your left, finished work 
on the right, and a clear space between. All 
papers should be classified before being 
placed on the desk with large clips, rubber 
bands or desk baskets to hold each classifica- 
tion. There should be no piling of unassorted 
papers on the desk and no filing of papers or 
anything else in the desk. 

4. Arrangement. Give yourself room 
enough to breathe ; allow not less than three 
feet on all sides between you and the next 
person. If other workers are seated near 
you, do not have your desk facing theirs 
directly but have the desk placed side by side 
or back to back, the only violation of this 
rule being when you pass work frequently to 
or from another desk. Choose the location 
of your desk with regard to the most air and 
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light available. If your work demands con- 
centration of thought, be as far away as pos- 
sible from the road frequently traveled by 
employees or merchandise. 
' 5. Collocation. We include under this term 
the filing, clipping and memorandum systems 
by which your work is organized and the fin- 
ished product stored. These systems should 
be apart from the desk, which must always 
be considered a work-bench only, but the)'- 
should be grouped as near the desk as may 
be desired. The moment a piece of work 
leaves the desk it should be filed in the proper 
receptacle. Nothing should lie around loose. 
The foundation of a clean desk is a personal 
filing system that combines accuracy, thor- 
oughness, simplicity, durability and speed. 
This cannot be overemphasized. 

6. Completion. Every particle of work not 
finished and ready to file should ge in a desk 
basket or other temporary holder, with a 
memorandum of time of completion. No bit 
of half-done work should stay loose on the 
desk. Nor should it be filed away in a per- 
manent receptacle, or tucked away in a desk 
drawer. Work to be completed, if unavoid- 
ably interrupted, should be kept in view but 
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not in disorder. A wire, wood or wicker bas- 
ket should be designated for this purpose. 
And it should not be used for any other pur- 
pose. Half-done jobs lying around in a for- 
lorn, helpless manner do perhaps most to 
derange a desk. Train your hand to sort 
your work as you drop it. 

7. Classification. Prepare a complete list 
of all materials and supplies that go nat- 
urally in keeping with the desk. These would 
include, besides your vocational, technical 
implements, the ordinary desk articles such 
as pens and pencils, blotters, clips, rubber 
bands, mucilage, pins, labels, rulers, scissors, 
erasers, knife, and so forth. 

8. Organization. When your catalogue of 
tools, appliances and materials is complete, 
go over the list and check those used regular- 
ly, with double check on those needed most 
often. Blace all checked items in the desk, 
with the double-checked ones for quickest 
handling in the drawers or other compart- 
ments of the desk nearest you. Have regard 
also to the side of the desk on which you will 
employ the various items in your work, plac- 
ing in the right-hand drawers those to be 
used on the right-hand side of the surface of 
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the desk. A little careful thought in the dis- 
posal of each item will enable you to clip a 
fraction of a minute from the time usually 
taken to withdraw it and replace it. 

9. Ownership. Two workers ought never 
to share the same desk, unless the nature of 
the work demands that two or more people 
do it together. Individuality underlies prog- 
ress, and the joint control of a desk hampers 
individuality. The cost of a desk is imma- 
terial so far as this point is concerned, but 
the sense of personal ownership is vital to 
success. A person should no more be de- 
prived of his own desk in business than his 
own dresser at home. The personality even 
of a routine worker must be developed before 
the routine is handled in a superior manner. 

10. Cooperation. All the desks in your 
room or department must be as clean as your 
own, if the full effect of yours is to be gained. 
If one person in a room has grippe or meas- 
les, others are almost sure to get the same 
disease. One sick-looking desk in a room 
will demoralize the others. DonH be satis- 
fied merely to have a clean desk yourself, 
plan how to make it the possession and habit 
of everybody else. 
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11. Duplication. The mental and material 
key to your filing system should be in the pos- 
session of at least two persons — one other 
besides yourself. The requirements of the 
clean desk forbid that any matter be filed in 
the desk ; hence both you and your assistant 
should know exactly where to find all matter 
preserved outside the desk ; otherwise in the 
absence of either of you the work of the day 
would be held up. If you have a secretary 
or other close helper, you should also keep 
on file a memorandum of instructions for the 
day*s work that might be carried out by a 
substitute secretary fairly well. 

12. Standardization. All utensils, mate- 
rials and supplies for desk work should be 
standardized; if they are not, the eflfect of 
an unknown product bought in emergency 
may delay you or impair your work. Every 
article in your desk should measure up to 
certain well-defined standards of perform- 
ance. You should know what these stand- 
ards are, and how to apply them. Being sat- 
isfied that you have the best work materials 
and appliances on the market, you should 
then order ahead in large quantities, first to 
obtain the advantages of wholesale prices, 
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second, to guarantee you against shortage. 
^ 13, Renewal. To make certain that your 

desk equipment is always complete, arrange 
to have your stock clerk visit your desk and 
take inventory about once a month. 

14. Care. Tools and supplies should be 
kept in order by a clerk or the office boy. 
It is a rule in some concerns for an employee 
thus delegated to make the rounds of the 
desks once a day, for the purpose of sharpen- 
ing knives and pencils, refilling fountain pens 
and ink-bottles, replenishing stocks that are 
low, and otherwise keeping desk materials in 
good shape. 

15. Schedule. Work of the day must be 
planned ahead by the calendar and the clock 
so that each general class of office routine 
may come at the same time each day. A list 
of work items covering all these classifica- 
tions should be kept by you, and another by 
your secretary, if you have one, or by your 
employer if you are a secretary. 

16. Regularity. The stream of work 
should be steady, should follow the same 
route right along, and should be originally 
planned according to scientific time-and- 
motion study. The law of averages taken 
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over a few days or weeks should establish 
the period of time that each job or set of 
jobs will probably consume. 

17. Continuity. Form the habit of com- 
pleting every job before starting another, 
and of completing it in the order specified on 
your schedule. One of the principle sources 
of confusion, error, haste, waste and ill tem^ 
per in a business concern or in a household 
is the pernicious and insidious habit of drop* 
ping one piece of work, taking up another, 
going back to the first, snatching up the sec- 
ond, taking on a third, and so mixing and 
mangling the whole performance that noth- 
ing gets finished right. Make it a rule never 
even to think about two series or kinds of 
work at the same time. Think only of what 
you are doing, get that work finished and 
cleared away before allowing another matter 
to enter your consciousness. 

18. Variation. Monotony of desk labor 
should be avoided, otherwise brain fag, eye 
strain, body fatigue, nerve exhaustion, may 
result. Concentration must be oflfset by re- 
laxation. Different sets of nerves, muscles 
and brain cells should be exercised in turn, 
that others may be rested. If most of your 
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work is of one special kind, whether manual 
or mental, you should create natural or arbi- 
trary divisions of time and effort by which 
the consecutive periods of work for hand, eye 
or brain are made short enough to prevent 
fatigue, loss of interest or growth of irrita- 
bility. The men who keep young and strong 
and can turn out the largest amount of work 
frequently get up from their desk, move 
around, relax and rest by doing something 
different. 

19. Speed. This does not mean hurry — 
the man who hastens never hurries. Rather 
it means the adoption of the new short-cut 
methods of handling desk and office work, 
the right combination of which for your par- 
ticular needs would reduce and simplify your 
working day. Among these helps for the 
saving of time are the following: Machine 
computation and tabulation to lift routine 
burdens of both head and hand ; printed office 
and desk forms wherever possible to save 
typing and writing; use of different colored 
standardized stationary for instructions, rec- 
ords and reports to be distinguished at a 
glance; improved methods of speedier type- 
writing and dictating; pneumatic tubes and 
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Other automatic systems of carriers for quick 
delivery of messages; telephone and inter- 
phone schemes of conferences and memo- 
randa to take the place of personal inter- 
views when possible; code of symbols and 
abbreviations worked out among helpers in 
handling correspondence, filing system, rec- 
ords and memoranda. Details of such plans, 
implements and devices should be secured 
from a national efficiency organization. 

20. Records. As each item on your daily 
desk program is completed and cleared away, 
it should be checked off on the memorandum 
containing your schedule. Thus you will 
know at any hour of the day just where you 
stand in relation to the schedule, with a 
record of the finished jobs and a statement 
of the unfinished. A good plan for a desk 
worker is to have several hundred copies of 
a standardized schedule form sheet printed 
in two columns, the left-hand vertical col- 
umn showing hours, half-hours or shorter 
periods during the day for each appointment, 
job or group of jobs, with the latter specified 
on the sheet opposite the time scheduled for 
it, and the vertical right-hand column con- 
sisting of horizontal dotted lines for addi- 
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tional work or special memoranda relating^ 
to any certain days; at the bottom of the 
sheet also blank space is left for notes and 
comments, while at the top a blank line ap- 
pears for the date which is filled in by a pen 
or typewriter. This blank program of in- 
dustry when carried out and checked off may 
be filed away as a record of the work of the 
day, week, month or year. The first move 
toward increasing the output of tomorrow is 
to measure the output of today. 

21. Clean-up. The last item on your daily 
schedule should be a memorandum to clear 
everything off your desk, leavinig it for the 
night as bare of work as though it were 
never used. A clean desk in the morning is 
just as important as a clean face. 

22. Comfort. It is a sign of rare wisdom 
for a man to specialize in comfort and con- 
tentment while at work. See that your desk 
chair fits your desk and your body, so that 
you naturally sit straight without effort and 
do your work without strain. Plan your 
work so that extreme mental or physical ac- 
tivity does not come right after a heavy 
meal. Wear clothing designed to promote, 
not impair, the functions of respiration, cir- 
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culation, digestion. Why should a factory- 
worker be comfortable and a desk worker 
not? The powerful, prodigious desk work- 
ers are. 

23. Consultation. The suggestions here 
made, with any others that may occur to 
you in studying the matter out, should of 
course be discussed and approved by the 
heads of your company or department or any 
other superior officials to whom you are re- 
sponsible, in advance of adoption by yourself. 
You may find that objections or modifica- 
tions have to be considered. You will cer- 
tainly find that the operation of your desk is 
too closely connected with other employees 
and departments for you to make radical 
changes on your own responsibility. Likely 
as not a few of your business associates have 
technical books or magazines with valuable 
ideas along the lines here mapped out. Other 
men you know may have improved on these 
improvements. Before starting innovations, 
get all the knowledge you can from all the 
sources available. 

24. Coordination. There are but two al- 
ternatives for a man with a clean desk to 
regard as possible ;he must either co-ordinate 
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the schedules of all his co-workers with his 
own daily program, or he must be independ- 
ent of them all. Every item on your list of 
daily accomplishment which is a required 
factor in the establishment and maintenance 
of a clean desk is almost sure to be tied up 
with somebody else's mode, manner and time 
of performance. Your moves must articu- 
late with all others on which the result of 
your work depends. Before you fix the riew 
standards of the clean desk as your infallible 
guide, you should learn how far your asso- 
ciates and subordinates are able and willing 
to help you to put your new program into 
effect. Whoever wins in a ball game, a battle 
or a business does it finally by team work. 

25. Education. All new methods of work 
have to be explained, illustrated, demon- 
strated, over and over until each employee 
knows by heart the how of the method and 
why of the principle. You may wisely take 
an empty desk, or choose that of one of your 
employees, and make it a model for teaching- 
desk efficiency. When you have it properly 
organized and equipped, you may spend to 

* 

advantage an hour or two a week in showing 
all your desk workers how the clean desk 
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should be operated. To reform a man's 
method you must inform the man*s mihd. To 
improve the work you must educate the 
worker. National societies now having such 
matters in charge may profitably be con- 
sulted as to the training of office helpers in 
relation to the clean desk and to other ap- 
proved methods and systems of better office 
w^ork. 

Tour desk is the face of your business or- 
ganism. People see it first and by its looks 
judge the nature and character of your busi- 
ness. Also by the cleanness, order, content- 
ment and cheer it radiates will be measured 
the influence you exert for good on employ- 
ees, clients, or customers, and visitors. Both 
office industry and office hospitality require 
this rule: Keep your desk as clean as your 
face. Your desk should smile as cordially 
as your fa(ie, and only a clean desk wears a 
smile of welcome. 



CHAPTER VIII 
DISORDER VS. RED TAPE 

A CLOSE inspection of a thousand 
American offices reveals an astonish- 
ing fact. Most of them are not Amer- 
ican at all, but either German or Russian. 
* And, more alarming still, the managers and 
owners are unconscious of the fact. 

The gentlemen who operate these offices 
are nominal Americans. They would be high- 
ly insulted if you called them anything else, 
particularly if you called them German or 
Russian. But psychologists know that a 
fellow is never so angry as when you call 
him what he really is; hence the fact of a 
man's being insulted over what you call him 
proves the designation correct. We judge 
that in every thousand offices of the United 
States about two hundred are American, 
three hundred are Gefman, five hundred are 
Russian. 

A man's race is determined not by the 
country where he lives, but by the state of 

132 
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mind in which he dwells and the material 
surroundings that reflect the state of mind. 
You don't have to live in Germany to be a 
German, or in Russia to be a Russian. A 
man may live in America and still be in his 
mental and moral nature anything from a 
Chinese to an Ar^tb. I myself have seen 
American Chinamen, also American Arabs. 

Germany stands for red tape. Russia 
stands for disorder. America stands for the 
union of system and freedom, of humanity 
and science, of modern method and eternal 
principle, of moral service and material re- 
ward, of bold individuality and firm author- 
ity, of close economy and open generosity, 
of keen work and care-free play; in short, 
of all the extremes that are extremely good 
when harmonized with their opposites, but 
extremely bad when allowed to run loose and 
run away with themselves. 

Germany stands for a blind, slavish, cruel, 
criminal subordination to a rule of thumb ; — 
and the man or the business concern guilty 
of the same folly may rightly be called Ger- 
man. Russia stands for a spirit of revolt, 
equally blind and equally destructive, though 
perhaps not so crinninally base ; — and the man 
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or business concern guilty of this folly may 
rightly be called Russian. The office that is 
not American does not belong in America. 
And, sooner or later, it will be properly and 
justly crowded out by the law of competition. 

Perhaps one office manager out of five is 
a born executive, organizer and leader, 
backed with a real working knowledge of the 
new scientific methods of management. He 
can be trusted to guide the business properly, 
avoiding the sharp decline of disorder that 
shoots down one side of the road to ruin, and 
also the dangerous mountain of red tape that 
looms up on the other side. But most office 
managers and workers, being fitted for their 
job neither by temperament nor by train- 
ing, are apt to veer off the road and either 
smash in a valley of disorder or crash against 
a mountain of red tape. Either mistake will 
wreck your business machine. An automo- 
bile is upset equally well by overturning it 
on the up-side or the down-side of a moun- 
tain road. 

The business man, also the business con- 
cern, to take and hold the place of leadership, 
is the one to guard most against a natural 
tendency to extremes produced by tempera- 
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merit, custom, education and environment. 
The first move in stabilizing office work is 
to study the office worker. Doing this we 
find that where disorder prevails the em- 
ployees generally are stupid, sluggish, care- 
less, flippant, crude, slow, disrespectful, un- 
artistic, or otherwise mentally defective ; or 
they are untrained in the right methods of 
doing their work and unsupervised in the 
process; or they are content with small pay 
and lack the overwhelming ambition that 
pushes a born leader out and on and up; or 
they live so far away from the broad new 
lines of business progress that they do not 
know what a modern office looks like; or 
they lack the nerve, will and enterprise to 
adopt the few suggestions for improvement 
that may happen to drift their way. 

On the other hand, we find that the office 
bound up and tied around with red tape only 
marks the mental qualities of the people in 
it. They are too conservative, backward and 
sheeplike; or they have allowed themselves 
to become so frightfully systematic that 
they are now purely automatic; or they are 
governed by a mathematical sense of preci- 
sion which by itself never got anybody any- 
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where ; or they are too lazy and selfish to try 
new methods which might wear the rust off 
their brain and thus expose the character of 
the poor, dull thing ; or they fear they would 
lose their job if they pointed a finger a frac- 
tion of an inch away from the line of routine 
marked out by a cranky or domineering boss. 

The real picture of a man is not his photo- 
graph but his method of work. It is a good 
rule never to employ anybody who has 
worked in an office where either disorder or 
red tape is customary ; you are likely to find 
that in either case the worker has been de- 
moralized. When we are fully civilized, we 
will determine a man's place in society not 
by the gloss on his family crest nor by the 
gold of his patrimony, but by the appearance 
and the output of his workshop. 

Abnormal states and conditions of your 
office produce an effect on your business like 
that produced on your health by abnormal 
states and conditions of your body. There 
are business doctors nowadays whose prac- 
tice is limited to the diagnosis and cure of 
ailments of American offices. One of these 
business doctors, finding your office in a 
state of disorder, would probably diagnose 
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the trouble as mental measles. But if he 
found your office in a condition of red tape, 
he would diagnose the trouble as mental 
paralysis. Either affliction puts an end to 
commercial efficiency, and either unless 
cured will result in commercial death. Of 
the two, the mental measles of disorder, be- 
ing epidemic, will be found to exist more 
widely ; but the mental paralysis of red tape, 
being chronic and deep-seated, will be found 
harder to cure. Also the latter is harder to 
diagnose — ^you can tell at a glance when a 
person has the measles, but you cannot thus 
determine whether he is partly paralyzed. 

The new method in health culture is to 
diagnose a man before he is ill, then to pro- 
vide him with instructions to keep him in 
health, not merely with prescriptions to get 
him out of sickness. The new method for 
guaranteeing health to a man's business will 
be similar, when it arrives. And it should 
have been here a hundred years ago, to pre- 
vent the annual crop of many thousands of 
cases of business failure, dissolution, death, 
which might have been avoided by the use 
of intelligent precautionary measures. Did 
you ever have your office diagnosed by a 
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competent business doctor? If not, your 
business organization is liable at any time to 
fall the victim of serious disease or prema- 
ture death. A few days and a few dollars 
invested now in such examination will repay 
you a hundred, or even a thousand, times in 
the prosperous health of your business five 
or ten or twenty years from now. 

What are the symptoms and results of 
disorder? How does it lower the vim, les- 
sen the volume, cripple the power of a busi- 
ness office and a business organization? It 
causes delays, errors and complaints. It re- 
duces output by increasing fatigue. It tends 
to the loss of valuable papers. It aggravates 
the risk of both fire and theft. It makes em- 
ployees work over time. It creates the ir- 
ritability that follows nerve strain. It leads 
to bad feelings of many kinds. It produces 
a most unfavorable impression in the eyes of 
visitors whether customers, clients, patrons, 
directors, salesmen, publicists, creditors, 
debtors or messengers. It cuts down both 
wages and profits, leaving both employee 
and employer unfairly paid for their work 
and their capital invested. It occasions mu- 
tual distrust and disrespect on the part of 
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employees to employer, of employer to em- 
ployees, and of employees among themselves. 
Now let us turn to the other extreme. We 
find that red tape induces results equally 
dangerous and equally unnecessary. While 
its effects are different, they are no less un- 
desirable. Red tape points backward in- 
stead of forward. It means loss of time in 
the cumbersome handling of roundabout 
methods. It holds up work in the absence 
of certain employees, or in emergency of 
any kind. It employs men to do the work 
of machines, instead of employing machines 
to do the work of men. It wastes money on 
utensils, materials and supplies that are not 
needed. It reduces production by failing to 
furnish right motive and incentive. It de- 
lays or inhibits promotion. It cramps en- 
ergy, destroys initiative, leaves latent pow- 
ers undeveloped, closes the door to opportu- 
nity, pushes down all employees to the fatal 
dead-level of mechanical routine. It bases 
the whole structure of business on the 
marshy ground of misplaced confidence, 
making the pillars of authority men who 
have no real capacity for leadership. It re- 
wards the stability of mediocrity and pun- 
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ishes the ambition of genius. While disor- 
der is more fatal to the business, red tape is 
more fatal to the man, which is worse. 

If now the reader wishes to put his office 
to the test of an impartial examination, how 
shall he proceed ? How is it possible to know 
whether one is caught in eithe'r extreme of 
mismanagement, or is drifting toward it? 
Self knowledge both complete and reliable is 
exceedingly rare. Even a doctor, when ill, 
has to employ another doctor to diagnose 
and cure him. How then shall a plain busi- 
ness man get a clear view of his own com- 
mercial and industrial organism? 

We regard perhaps of highest value the 
method of contrast, whereby two undesir- 
able extremes are fully depicted so that the 
observer can measure himself by each, and 
thus learn to avoid the specific errors of each. 
Many people otherwise sensible foolishly 
imagine that the way to see how you look is 
to stand in front of a mirror. No, not so. 
All that a mirror can do is to show whether 
or not you are dressed in the usual manner. 
But as the usual manner is seldom the right 
manner, a glance in your mirror may be a 
further aid to self-deception. The scientific 
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method of judging your appearance is to get 
in your mind's eye two complete pictures 
before you look at yourself. The first pic- 
ture should be that of a man giddily, gaudily 
overdressed, a riot of superfluous color and 
style ; the second, that of a man poorly, care- 
lessly underdressed, a deficiency of neatness 
and thoughtfulness. If you study these con- 
trasting types, and point by point compare 
your own attire with that of each, you will 
get a sane view of whether you are over- 
dressed or underdressed. 

We will apply here the method of contrast. 
The accompanying table is compiled from a 
study of the prominent features of a number 
of both types of office — the type afflicted 
with disorder and the type afflicted with red 
tape. The outline is to be regarded in each 
case merely as a composite photograph, 
rather than a detailed picture of any one 
office. The way to compare your office with 
both extremes is not to expect a majority 
of the features of either as here given to 
apply exactly to your case, but to see how 
many of them describe your condition par- 
tially or approximately, then to count and 
compare the totals of each column of de- 
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scriptive phrases. The larger of the two 
numerals will of course be found on the side 
of the extreme where lies your actual or 
probable danger. 

Forty points are named in each column. 
If a thorough, calm and impartial consider- 
ation leads you to check in either or both col- 
umns ten or more points of resemblance to 
your office, you may be sure it is time to 
wake up and look around for somebody or 
something to pull you out of the rut of com- 
mercial decline where your business machine 
is traveling. 

A highly commendable plan is to call to- 
gether all the members of your office force, 
then read to them this chapter, pausing a 
minute or so after each point in the table 
and requesting each member to vote regard- 
ing each point, on blank slips of paper dis- 
tributed before the reading; numerals from 
one to forty should be typed or written on 
the ballots in advance of distribution, and 
they should be arranged in numerical order, 
then clipped together for speedy handling. 
The marks on the ballot should be merely 
symbols, perhaps a capital D for Disorder 
and a capital R for Red Tape ; or any other 
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marks might be used that would not reveal 
the identity of the voter. A single sheet of 
paper with the forty numerals and with two 
columns ruled off might be preferable to the 
series of ballots. The only important thing 
is to have each employee cast his vote on 
every point frankly and freely, which he will 
not do if he is forced to sign his name or 
otherwise to make known his identity relat- 
ing to his expression of opinion. The joint 
view of employer and employees is funda- 
mental to the formation of an accurate es- 
timate of a business organization. 

Now let us take a definite example of how 
to avoid both extremes, that of confusion 
and irresponsibility on one side, that of com- 
plexity and monotony on the other. Take 
the probletn of making, keeping and closing 
appointments or interviews in a private of- 
fice. One extreme is to have no schedule of 
appointments, no arrangement in advance, 
no time limit, and no method of persuading 
the caller to get up and go when he should. 
The other extreme is to have a time sched- 
ule and limit so precise and relentless that 
the nerves of the people involved are 
strained to the point of breaking, and the in- 
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terview while closed promptly ends with a 
virtual command for the visitor to get out, 
which leaves a bad impression and spoils the 
whole effect. Some business men try to 
soften this forced departure of the caller 
who doesn't know when he is through, by 
having a secretary or messenger boy rush 
into the office at a certain time or on a cer- 
tain signal and proclaim to the man at the 
desk that he is wanted immediately on im- 
portant business elsewhere ! This method of 
closing an interview is wearing and waste- 
ful. Moreover it is deceitful. Worse, it is 
stupid. A business man who cannot get a 
caller to leave without dragging in a false 
and feverish summons from nowhere, is too 
dumb-headed and numb-hearted to be in 
business at all. Yet there are men who actu- 
ally pride themselves on their feeble recourse 
to a subterfuge of this kind. 

How should business appointments be 
made, kept, closed? A model system has 
been worked out by the President of the 
United States. A schedule of appointments, 
invariably made in advance by his secretary, 
is laid on his desk every morning. Most 
of these appointments are limited on the 
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schedule for three to five minutes, the ma- 
jority three. When the caller enters he is 
invited to have a seat — there are no stand- 
ing interviews. The President has learned 
by a few direct questions or implica- 
tions to extract the meat of the matter in 
a caller's mind before this gentleman knows 
what is being done to him. The answers and 
remarks of the visitor, with comments of his 
own, the President quickly jots down for 
later transcription and classification by his 
secretary. When the time set for the inter- 
view is up, or possibly sooner, the President 
collects his notes, rises as though uncon- 
sciously, tells the caller that the matter will 
be attended to promptly and fully, then gra- 
ciously bows him out. If he was a half min- 
ute late in coming the bow is not so gracious. 
If he was a minute late without a quick and 
valid excuse, thereafter he is regarded with 
suspicion by the President and may as well 
ask no more favors whatsoever. 

This method of handling appointments 
does what every business method should do 
— combines and blends shrewdness and kind- 
ness in such a way that the shrewdness is 
not apparent of the kindness transparent. 



■s 
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The President during an interview keeps the 
clock in his mind but out of his heart. Speed 
that kills courtesy kills the future of the man 
who tolerates it. But on the other hand 
courtesy that kills speed kills the future of 
the business. The caller on the President is 
first made to feel at home in a comfortable 
chair, at a psychological distance from the 
desk. He is pleased and flattered when he 
observes the President taking notes of the 
interview — ^who would not be rather exalted 
in spirit to have the President of the United 
States for his amanuensis? The caller is 
honored further by having the President ask 
his opinion, rather than imposing an objec- 
tion or a foregone conclusion. By the time 
the interview should be over, the caller is 
in such a right mellow mood that he just 
naturally rises when the President does, 
hardly noticing at all, and finds himself out- 
side the door and on his way home safely 
before he realizes what has happened to him. 
The time of the President has been saved — 
and the temper of the callen 

The fundamental problem of office man- 
agement is contained in the following ques- 
tion. Should an office be run by no system, 
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or by an uncertain system, or by a wrong 
system, or by too much of the right system, 
or by the exact amount needed of the one 
right system ? You must answer it one way 
br another. Everybody who works in your 
office, and everything that is done, planned, 
thought or produced there is somehow af- 
fected, for good or ill, by the answer. Out 
of the hundreds of items of office operations 
that might well be considered, we will refer 
briefly to one general principle, and to one 
specific method. 

The general principle is that of the meas- 
urement of man-power, and the placing, ed- 
ucating and rewarding of employees on the 
basis of this measurement. Each worker is 
paid to do a certain kind of work, or different 
groups of a certain kind of work. How much 
of that specific work can be done, should be 
done, is or is not done by each worker during 
the time which is the unit of pay, whether a 
week, a day, an hour or a minute? Few 
office managers, hardly any office workers, 
could answer this question promptly, fully 
and scientifically. Man-power is several 
times as costly as machine-power. Hence 
man-power should be determined even more 
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accurately than machine-power. You would 
not buy an office machine without first prov- 
ing its capacity for work, in the number of 
operations it will perform without error in 
a given time, and in the uniform cost of 
each. Why should you be less logical and 
businesslike in paying for the work of human 
hands and brains? 

Permit us to quote a chapter from our 
own office experience. Once we had a typist 
who could do in thirty minutes a regular 
standardized piece of typewriting that an- 
other typist took eighty minutes to complete. 
And the first operator did the work better — 
she had gone to a modern business school 
and was thoroughly grounded in the prin- 
ciples of grammar, punctuation, spelling, 
tabulation, and business copy. But the sec- 
ond typist had certain qualifications for other 
branches of office work that were fully as 
essential as typewriting speed, and that the 
speed expert did not have at all. Hence the 
first had no rig^ht to look down upon the 
character and ability of the second, as we 
found she was doing. 

Here was a problem. If we kept bdth girls 
on typewriting work and paid them an equal 
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salary one of two bad results would happen ; 
if we paid them by the hour the first typist 
would be cheated, if we paid them by the 
job the second typist would starve, and in 
either case the business would suffer by the 
adoption of a method unfair and unwise both 
morally and financially. We found this to 
be the solution of the problem — ^which might 
not work in any other office, and is given 
here by way of illustrating the right prin- 
ciple, not necessarily of demonstrating the 
right method. 

Classify all work as either general or spe- 
cial, according to whether it requires ability 
and training of a general or a special char- 
acter. Establish for general work a mini- 
mum salary by the hour that will enable the 
employee to live decently and not much 
more. Establish for special work a salary 
by the job, or the quantity and quality of 
piece work, that has been tested and ap- 
proved by the largest and best organizations 
in your line of business. Compare the daily 
output of each worker for a specified period, 
as regards both quantity and quality, with 
records of performance like those adopted in 
the great factories to measure the daily out- 
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put of the expert employee. Let highly 
trained workers devote a certain amount of 
time each day to general office duties, and 
on the other hand train the general workers 
along the lines of their special untrained 
aptitudes for a certain time each day so 
that they may qualify later for the ex- 
pert class. Then keep two sets of pay slips 
for each employee, covering the general pay 
by the hour and the special pay by the job. 
Call a meeting of the entire office force and 
explain the new method fully, so that each 
worker is satisfied regarding its absolute 
fairness, and is moreover stimulated to reach 
the expert class and the expert pay in the 
shortest time passible. . 

The two tracks on which the engine of 
personal ambition must be made to run are 
satisfaction and stimulation; if either track 
is defjective, the engine won't go, or it will 
go to smash. By the adoption of a method 
similar to the foregoing, the two extreme 
types of workers represented by those in our 
office receive better treatment and do better 
work than would be possible without a 
standardized system of gauging, regulating 
and rewarding personal production. The 
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typist in question earns more than if paid just 
by the day, the second typist earns more than 
if paid just by the job, and the salary of each 
takes into account both merit and demerit on 
a basis of absolute impartiality. The one 
clear line of advance for a business man to 
follow is that of equal justice to employer 
and employee. 

Now let us quote an illustration of specific 
method, one of broad human interest and 
appeal — the noon-day lunch; and the regu- 
lation of the lunch hour, the lunch menu, the 
lunch aftermath. A wretched-looking man 
stumbled, crawled and quavered into our of- 
fice not long ago, for a personal consultation 
about his physical, mental, industrial and 
financial state of health. He was so nervous 
he could hardly talk straight, certainly he 
could not think straight, but the substance 
of his complaint was this. 

"My health is going to pieces. My work 
has become so poor that I have been threat- 
ened with discharge, but cannot afford to lose 
my position because I have helpless depend- 
ents looking to me for support. Every day, 
usually between one and three o'clock, I am 
troubled with such a headache that I can 
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hardly see. Often there are other kinds of 
physical distress. My brain is' confused, I 
get irritable and say things I am sorry for, 
I make blunders in my work, and am gen- 
erally good for nothing. Have taken differ- 
ent kinds of medicine without results. Ap- 
petite is so poor for dinner in the evening 
that I eat almost nothing, and whether I eat 
or don't I hardly ever enjoy a good night's 
sleep. Can you tell me what is wrong? 
Would the study of personal efficiency lo- 
cate the reason for my trouble and the meth- 
od of cure?" 

We never pronounce an opinion offhand. 
We require first a complete investigation. So, 
after giving this man a little general advice 
and encouragement, we prepared a long set 
of questions for the man to answer, then had 
a consultation with the office manager where 
he worked, to gain permission to conduct a 
scientific investigation. Here were some of 
the ruinous habits of the office and the man, 
relating to the noon meal, and combining 
to produce the man's distress in the early 
afternoon. 

Lunch hour was irregular— sometimes 
twelve o'clock and sometimes two. Only 
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forty-five minutes was allowed for lunch, 
including time of going and coming. Work 
was so badly regulated that the peak load 
of the man's day often came about noon- 
time, and then he had a meal sent in from a 
nearby restaurant and worked on while he 
ate. Immediately after lunch he was put 
on the sort of job that required hard mental 
concentration. He was mentally tired just 
before lunch as a rule, then he walked fast 
to the restaurant because he had so little 
time, and was physically out of breath just 
before he ate. Before he had swallowed the 
last mouthful he hurried back to the office. 
He not only ate fast but he ate the wrong 
things. One day he had pork-chops and fried 
potatoes ; another day a cheese sandwich and 
a glass of milk; another day ham and eggs, 
potato salad and mince pie; and other days 
even worse things, if that were possible. 
These are all good foods, but not one is good 
for a hasty lunch in combination with the 
other foods that this man chose. We figured 
that every day he was violating during the 
lunch hour, and all unconsciously, anywhere 
from six to fifteen basic laws of health. 
He was given a method of hygiene, psy- 
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chology and efficiency to try for a month in 
connection with his noon meal. He felt bet- 
ter the first day. He gained new hope and 
courage in less than a week. At the close 
of the month he had a new grip on himself. 
And in three months his afternoon pains and 
worries had all disappeared. Meanwhile the 
office had been reorganized with the approv- 
al and assistance of the manager, so that 
other employees' could regulate their noon 
lunch by a system orderly and effective, in- 
stead of chance or luck disorderly and ruin- 
ous. The office manager estimates that an 
average of 15 per cent more work is accom- 
plished during the afternoon because of this 
one improvement, and also from 10 to 30 
per cent better work, depending on condi- 
tions and individuals. 

We judge that the complete process of 
changing an office from one of disorder to 
one of order, in the many departments where 
such a change is required, would mean 50 to 
75 per cent greater production, at a cost 
materially decreased from that involved in 
the present low output. We have described, 
and that partially, only two items from 
scores that might be considered to advan- 
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tage. How many phases or departments of 
your work should be thus analyzed, and re- 
organized if necessary? 

Nothing succeeds now but the most work, 
done in the best way, for the highest motive 
and the surest reward. Expert knowledge, 
analysis, training, planning, supervision, ex- 
ecution — all must be had by the man or the 
concern aiming for the prizes of leadership. 
There are five main sources of information, 
inspiration, education, co-operation, supervi- 
sion, and supply. Every office manager, 
worker, helper of any kind should have such 
close personal acquaintance with all these 
national sources of modern office efficiency 
that he could turn to the right one at any 
time for the solution of any problem, the 
settlement of any difficulty, the achievement 
of any ambition. The sources are these. 

1. Books on office management. The last 
few years have witnessed a remarkable de- 
velopment in the United States of business 
literature. All the departments of office 
work are included, such as bookkeeping, ac- 
counting, financing, credits and collections, 
cost-finding and cost-reducing, wages and 
salaries, economy and production, filing, ad- 
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dressing, typewriting, advertising and sell- 
ing, business correspondence, employer and 
employees, scientific management, records 
and reports, furniture and supplies, tools 
and machines, modern standards, human en- 
gineering, welfare work. A modern office 
contains anywhere from five to a hundred of 
these books, depending on the kind of work 
and the size of the organization. 

2. Business magazines and trade journals. 
A few of these are devoted strictly to office 
work; others, while presenting a variety of 
business subjects, always contain valuable 
suggestions on improved office method. You 
should find it a most profitable investment 
to subscribe for each of these classes of peri- 
odicals, at least one of each ; preferably two 
or three. 

3. Home study courses in Personal Effi- 
ciency. Any man, whoever he is and what- 
ever he does, needs the help of one of these 
courses if he is of the fighting age — from 
eighteen to forty-five inclusive. He can 
learn thus how the great men of the country 
fight and win their business battles — and he 
cannot learn fully in any other way. Physi- 
cal, mental, financial, social and industrial 
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improvement will result, for the betterment 
of his work in particular and his life in 
general. 

4. National efficiency organizations. Mem- 
bership in one or more of these will not only 
put you and keep you in direct touch with 
the leaders of the nation who are founders 
and managers of these societies, but will also 
furnish you with bulletins and reports of 
many kinds to inform you of the results of 
late experiment and research in the big fac- 
tories, shops, stores, offices, municipalities, 
efficiency laboratories and schools, govern- 
ment institutions, and great universities. 

5. Personal consultation with office ex- 
perts and efficiency engineers. This costs a 
good deal and is generally advisable in large 
offices only. But every office manager and 
department head should know the kind, scope 
and quality of service now offered by a num- 
ber of these business experts, and should em- 
ploy one or more if the needs of the office, 
extent of the work, and possible increase of 
profits would justify the expense. 

The great problem of the alert, ambitious 
man is to locate the business authorities 
mentioned above, and secure an introduc- 
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tion. Their different headquarters are scat- 
tered all over the United States. Months of 
research and comparison would be needed, as 
well as hundreds of dollars in cost of sta- 
tionery, postage, typing and overhead, to ob- 
tain a full directory of these efficiency lead- 
ers. The best way is to consult a national 
clearing house of efficiency information. 
Special reports may be had for a small fee, 
and sometimes without charge to members. 
One of these clearing houses is the Efficiency 
Publishing Company, 21 East Fortieth 
Street, New York. Another is the National 
Efficiency Society, 1 19 West Fortieth Street, 
New York. 

The primary test of a man's business 
knowledge ia how he regards, analyzes, ar- 
ranges, equips, conducts his office. And the 
final test of his power is what he does by 
means of it. 

OFFICE ROAD MAP 

KEY TO MAP. Column one shows the bad results 
and danger signals of Disorder, coltunn two the bad 
results and danger signals of Red Tape. Imagine the 
double vertical line down the center of the page to be 
the road leading straight to efficiency and success. 
Imagine the vertical line at the left side of the road 
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to be the brink of. a precipice falling by a sheer drop 
of several hundred feet to the chasm of Disorder. 
Imagine the vertical line forming the right boundary 
of the road to be the bottom of a steep cliff rising to 
a mountain of Red Tape. Imagine yourself guiding 
your business machine carefully, safely and swiftly on 
the road between the chasm below and the cliff above. 
Remember that each danger signal here shown, to the 
left or to the right, should be heeded as promptly as 
though it were a big red sign of "Warning" placed 
beside a road on which you were driving an 
automobile. 

Now observe the narrow blank lines bordering the 
road on both sides. Each line is placed opposite a 
danger signal. When you believe a danger signal 
applies to thie way you are running your office, put 
check mark on blank line immediately opposite, the 
lines referring to Disorder signals following the signals 
and those referring to Red Tape signals preceding the 
signals. Check all that apply to your work or workers 
even partially or approximately. Do not give yourself 
the benefit of the doubt. Finish the checking process 
by counting each column of check marks, the larger 
number signifying the extreme where your danger 
lies. If you locate ten or more signals, on either side 
of the road, you may infer that the present methods 
of handling your business machine are fraught with 
peril and should be changed quickly and permanently. 
See accompanying chapter for suggestions leading to 
improvement. 
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DISORDER 

1 Dirt and dust visible - 

2 Hands of workers 

soiled 

3 Clothing untidy ?— 

4 Nothing locked up — 

5 No place for any- 

thing — 

6 Filing systems in- — 

adequate or ob- 
solete 

7 Costs unknown -*■ 

8 Debt habitual — 

9 Materials and supplies -L 

bought indiscrim- 
inately 

10 Furnishings bare and 

ugly — 

11 No time schedule — 

12 Workers often late — 

13 Frequent demands to 

work.overtime 

14 Pencils usually dull — 

15 Not enough machines - 

16 No understudies 

17 Too few officials — 



18 No office forms 

19 Written memoranda 

lacking 

20 No written reports of 

work 



RED TAPE 
Sanitation overdone 
Hands of workers 
manicured 

Appearance too prim or 

too fashionable 
Everything' locked up 

Receptacles too many 
and too complicated 

Filing system and clerks 
too costly 



-J Risks never taken 
~ Credit unused 

— Materials and supplies 
bought preferentially 

Furnishings inappropri- 

— ate or extravagnat 

— Clock made a fetish 

— Workers come on time 
but hate to 

Chronic unwillingness to 

— work overtime 

— Pencils always sharp- 

ened by machine 

— Not enough brains 

— Employees jealous and 

employer suspicious 

— Too many officials and 

too many in a place 

— Confusing multiplicity of 

office forms 
Written memoranda too 

— frequent and too 
explicit 

Written reports weari- 

— some, trifling and 
unnecessary 
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21 Standardization fool- 

ishly omitted 

22 No delegation of 

authority 

23 Slang, smoking, gum- 

chewing permitted - 

24 Talk foolish and 

excessive 

25 No efficiency study — 



26 Vacations irregular 

27 Clean desk unknown - 

28 Conflict or duplication 

of efforts 

29 No suggestion box — 

30 Promotion by guess — 

31 Health and comfort 

of employees dis- 
regarded 



32 Ignorance of modern 
method 



33 Workers paid for time 

only 

34 Management lazy or 

stupid 

35 Complaints heard but - 

not satisfied 

36 Rights and duties of 

employer neglected - 



Standardization fool- 

- ishly idolized 

No delegation of 

- responsibility 

Nothing human per- 

- mitted 

Atmosphere silent and 

- oppresive 

Efficiency study wholly 

- mechanical and 
material 

— Vacations immovable 

- Desk too clean to be 
productive 

Conflict or duplication 
of orders 

- Suggestions by em- 
ployees used without 
credit or reward 

- Promotion by the 
calendar 

Health and comfort of 
officials too •highly 
regarded 



Exaltation of method 

— above principle, mo- 
tive or output 

Workers paid for job 
-— only 

Management cowardly 

— or greedy 

— Complaints hushed up 

Rights and duties of 

— employees neglected 
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2i? Disrespect toward 
superiors 

38 Individualism run 

wild 

39 Human interest but 

no human appeal 

40 Character of work 

and workers merely 
crude 



Your total number of 



Disrespect toward 
subordinates 

Politics or graft run 
wild 

No human interest and 
wrong appeal 

Character more bad 
than crude, more soul- 
less than senseless 



signals to serve as warning 



Disorder Red Tape 

(Copyright, 1919, by Edward Earle Purinton.) 



CHAPTER IX 
THE EFFICIENT SALESMAN 

SALESMANSHIP is the science of ser- 
vice; the knack of knowing people's 
wants; the art of turning money into 
friendship ; the business of making the world 
better and getting paid for doing it. 

The good salesman is the great civilizer — 
whether we buy neater shoes or sweeter pia- 
nos, we are indebted to the salesman for 
another slice of civilization. No matter what 
we resolve to do, have or be, there are inval- 
uable aids that we must first buy. 

Every successful man is a salesman. The 
doctor sells prescriptions, the teacher sells 
instructions, the lawyer sells consultations, 
th^ banker sells credits, the farmer sells 
crops, the preacher sells sermons, the inven- 
tor sells ideas. Anybody old enough to be a 
citizen must be either a salesman or a tramp. 

More than half the population of any coun- 
try is engaged in selling something. There 
are about 60,000,000 people in the United 

163 
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States who try to exchange a commodity or ^ 
a service for money or its equivalent — and 
probably less than 100,000 really know scien- 
tific salesmanship ; the rest bungle their job. 
Every college and high school should teach 
the student how to do his best work, then 
how to sell it for the best price. Learning 
void of earning is spurious education, and no 
institution of learning deserves the name un- 
til it shows every graduate how to find a 
good market for his life product. 

We are not interested in money-making, 
apart from something more valuable. If the 
main object in salesmanship were money- 
making, it would not be discussed here. But 
salesmanship is the master-key to a large 
success in any trade or profession. And the 
very people who need most to grasp it are 
the ones who never consider it — the faithful, 
conscientious, philanthropic workers who 
give good service and starve on poor pay. 
The teacher able to fill a better place but not 
to find it ; the doctor skilled and devoted, but 
modest and uncommercial ; the preacher too 
old to be a pastor, but just old enough to be 
a counselor and guide ; the inventor, philos- 
opher, poet or musician radiant with lustrous 
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ideas, but too rare and fine to seek the suf- 
focating shambles ; the tireless, uncomplain- 
ing housewife and mother doing the work of 
three men and deprived of the salary of one 
— these are a few of the splendid altruists 
who for the sake of justice and decency 
ought to learn how to command better pay ! 
Salvation to the unselfish lies in salesman- 
ship. You can't be fair to the other fellow 
without being fair to yourself. 

In so brief an article we are limited to the 
sphere of the professional salesman. But 
most of the principles here suggested apply 
to your work, whatever it may be; and by 
adopting these truths wisely, you should in- 
crease your income whether salary, fees or 
profits. To reach your maximum of pros- 
perity and usefulness, you must be an expert 
salesman, or be allied with an expert sales- 
man. 

There are ten basic factors in scientific 
salesmanship: the man, the motive, the 
method, the product, the price, the maker, 
the buyer, the sale, the service, the future. 
Anybody who sells a commodity or a service 
should study these ten fundamentals fairly 
and fully. 
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THE MAN 

He must have both instinct and training 
for the work. One of my numerous objec- 
tions to poets is their lofty assumption that 
they, forsooth, are "born, not made/' Every 
good workman is both born and made — ^born 
to his kind of work — then made to his quality. 
The ordinary clerk in a store is neither bom 
nor bred for his job — and the store-keeper 
wonders why times are so hard. Among the 
natural qualifications of the good salesman 
are these; Health, tact, courtesy, reliability, 
loyalty, enthusiasm, helpfulness, alertness, 
judgment, foresight, courage, confidence, 
persistence, accuracy, patience, good humor, 
sympathy, neatness, economy, regularity, 
sincerity, gameness, pleasing voice, conver- 
sational power, attractive appearance, friend- 
ly but deferential manner, enjoyment of 
work, tireless industry. Among the voca- 
tional acquirements of the good salesman are 
these : Knowledge of human nature, knowl- 
edge of the market, knowledge of the goods, 
pride in the product, scientific team-work, fa- 
miliarity with modern merchandising meth- 
ods, acquaintance with new developments in 
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advertising and selling, care of stock, hand- 
ling of customers, frequent conferences, tab- 
ulation and comparison of reports, improve- 
ment the daily watchword, greater profit the 
final result but better service the first aim of 
all endeavor. About one man in every hun- 
dred may become a good salesman; if you 
are an employer of salesmen, how do you 
eliminate the other ninety-nine? How, 
moreover, do you find and train the one? 
Almost any business could increase its prof- 
its thirty per cent or more by adopting a 
scientific system of employing, training and 
managing the salesforce. 

THE MOTIVE 

Why sell anything? To make money? 
No. You are a failure if you don't make 
money, but a worse failure if that is all you 
do. The ultimate reason for every commer- 
cial transaction is to give something worth 
more than money, that money cannot buy. 
Every. customer is a good friend or a poor 
customer. Gain his friendship and his purse 
will open itself. An authority on selling de- 
clares you need not expect to make a sale 
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while you have the money-thought in your 
mind. You can always sell to the man who 
knows you will serve him, and you should not 
sell to any other man. Recently the head of 
a great insurance company died. His 
daughter, hardly more than a girl, with no 
business experience, took his place — and the 
foolish wiseacres foretold quick ruin! The 
girl not only held the business together, she 
largely increased the profits in the first year. 
She gives her principal rule of success: "I 
always try to benefit the customer, without 
regard to my fee.*' Enthusiasm for the qual- 
ity of your product, the reputation of your 
company, the satisfaction to the customer 
from the sale, the service to the customer on 
the side, and finally a just and generous 
money award to yourself; here is the true 
motive in salesmanship. 

THE METHOD 

This may be by advertisement, by appoint- 
ment, by special introduction, by letter, by 
telephone, by telegraph, or by one of several 
other means of approach. Time and place 
are as crucial as method — ^when is your pros- 
pective customer in the best humor, when 
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has he the most time and money, where 
would he most likely be seen ? The varieties 
of method must be learned both theoretically 
and practically — every clerk in a business 
should buy and study one or more books on 
merchandising, advertising, speaking, busi- 
ness psychology, commercial correspond- 
ence; and should take a mail course in 
modern salesmanship from an expert or in- 
stitution of recognized authority, 

THE PRODUCT 

Is it guaranteed? Is it the best of its 
kind? Has it ever failed to give satisfac- 
tion? If so, why? And how are you pre- 
venting a recurrence of complaint? When 
rival products meet it in a fair field, does 
yours always win out ? Would you sell it in 
preference to any other, even if the other 
brought a larger commission or salary? 
Does it meet a universal need? Is it adver- 
tised properly, so your work of introducing 
its character is reduced to the minimum? Do 
you know every step in its manufacture? 
Have you studied and disproved the claims 
of all your competitors? A few score of 
questions like these, analyzing your product 
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and your relation to it, should augment your 
influence and extend your sales. 

THE PRICE 

Never be satisfied to charge exactly what 
your competitor does for the same article or 
service. Always give (a) better quality, or 
(b) larger quantity, or (c) lower price, or 
(d) supplemental value. A standard price 
on a standard product may always be ap^ 
parently reduced to the customer by offering 
more for his money through a supplemental 
value whose actual cost may be trifling. Ex- 
amples of a supplemental value: A national 
seedsman gives to the customer a booklet 
showing new ways of selecting and cooking 
vegetables; a great life insurance company 
gives a perennial subscription to a health 
magazine; a commercial school gives a test 
blank enabling the prospective student to 
judge the worth 'of any school in that line; 
a periodical for mothers gives an invitation 
to consult without charge a corps of experts 
on all problems relating to motherhood and 
the home; a high school gives a series of 
talks on vocational guidance, wherein the 
pupils are told by successful men how to 
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reach the top of a trade or profession. A 
sale or a service is really incomplete without 
an occasional extra value, that the customer 
does not pay for, and was not looking for. 
The good effect is even more of psychology 
than of economy. 

THE MAKER 

In a factory or office building you may 
frequently observe a sign like this: "No 
Pedlers, Tramps or Beggars allowed." Most 
people wear a sign like this in their mind, 
they flash it on the unknown salesman, they 
put him in their mental catalogue with 
tramps and beggars. One of the quickest 
ways to rout this hostile feeling is to repre- 
sent a firm nationally known, liked and 
trusted. I would rather sell shoestrings for 
a man whose name is a household word than 
sell automobiles for a man whose name is a 
moral cipher. When the unknown salesman 
of an unknown house comes to my office, he 
gets no further than the door ; but if he rep- 
resents a famous concern — no matter what 
he sells — I feel morally bound, by the moral 
standing of his company, to give the man at 
least a hearing. An old salesman may sue- 
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ceed with a young concern, but a young 
salesman should sell for an old concern. Has 
the institution whose product you sell the 
highest reputation of any of the kind in your 
community ? Both your sales-sheet and your 
self-respect wait for the answer. 

THE BUYER 

He should be studied, like a chessboard or 
a battlefield. He should be humored, like a 
child or a crazy person. He should be fol- 
lowed, challenged, outwitted, overcome. 
Yet, strange to tell and impossible to per- 
form, he should be respected, consulted, 
obeyed, esteemed and helped with your deep- 
est feeling toward him friendly and your 
every move honest. The majority of lost 
sales are a psychological reflex from an of- 
fense, usually unconscious, by the seller 
against the consumer. Not one salesman in 
fifty knows how to impress the customer 
favorably, apart from the sale. Your dress, 
your manner, your walk, your facial expres- 
sion, your tone of voice, your subconscious 
feeling, your choice of words, your evident 
mastery of the science of selling, your tact 
and courtesy joined with truth and sincerity 
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— all these and many more factors, under- 
stood and applied, predispose the customer 
in your favor without regard to what you 
sell. The dean of traveling men in America 
is eighty-nine years old — ^and still on the job ; 
has been a salesman for seventy years and 
has sold 57,000 windmills in thirty-two years 
—-a world^s record. He attributes most of 
his success to the fact that he never offends 
a buyer, but always tries to be as thorough 
a gentleman as if entertaining the buyer in 
his own home. Is the man you try to sell to 
always sorry when he can^t buy — sorry be- 
cause he likes and respects you so much? If 
not, you are a poor salesman; find what's 
wrong with you. 

THE SALE 

The preparation, conduct and completion 
of the sale must be learned from experts, in 
books or courses on salesmanship. Treat- 
ment of the sale needs a volume to itself. 
The rash clerk who supposes that salesman- 
ship is merely handing out and talking up 
goods to a customer grievously errs. The 
progress of the sale depends on (a) charac- 
ter of the goods; (b) knowledge of the 
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goods; (c) analysis and description of the 
goods ; (d) fitness of the salesman to sell the 
goods; (e) location of the buyer; (f) intro- 
duction to the buyer; (g) knowledge of the 
nature, habits and needs of the buyer; (h) 
approach to the buyer; (i) presentation to 
the buyer; (j) anticipation of questions, in- 
terruptions or objections ; (k) completion of 
the sale, by cash or signature of the buyer; 
(1) satisfactionof the buyer, both immediate 
and ultimate. 

Besides these major points, there are 
scores of lesser items and subheadings 
for the good salesman to reckon with. 
Suppose, for example, under caption (d) you 
want to sell something big, where the service 
and the profit are worth while, and you don't 
know whether to choose pianos or threshing- 
machines. If you love music, if you wear 
fine raiment with delight and distinction, if 
your best friends are women, if your brain- 
center of inhabitiveness is large, if your 
sentiment is stronger than your logfic — sell 
pianos. But if you were brought up on a 
farm and know how much a farmer needs 
good machinery, if you possess mechanical 
skill and a liking for the whirr of the wheels. 
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if you are a "man's man" sell threshing- 
machines. Failure to sell is primarily failure 
to be interested in what you have to sell. 
Another cardinal point is knowledge of the 
buyer, which only a scientific study of char- 
acter analysis will provide. What motive 
will prompt him when he buys ? What rea- 
son, or what emotion, will he follow? I have 
in mind two rich men. The first likes to be 
known as a plunger and a "good sport" ; the 
second is proud of his reputation for caution, 
closeness and conservatism; — appeal to the 
gambler in the first, but to the miser in the 
second, and you make a sale ; reverse the 
method and you make two cordial enemies, 
with every chance of a sale now or hereafter 
gone to Mexico. The sequence in every sale 
is uniform, with five steps : attention, attrac- 
tion, deliberation, conviction, action. But the 
way in which these five steps are taken dif- 
fers with each buyer; and in lieu of twenty 
or thirty years of actual knowledge of buy- 
ers, the only substitute is a thorough training 
in the art of salesmanship by a corps of ex- 
perts in manufacture, psychology, advertis- 
ing, trade, merchandising, efficiency and 
finance. 
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THE SERVICE 

A fundamental desire to please, accommo- 
date and help is the life of real salesmanship. 
The other day I went shopping for a suit- 
case. I knew exactly what I wanted. The 
clerk in the first store said he didn*t have it, 
grunted, looked sour, left me to depart in a 
state of much relief at escaping his presence. 
The clerk in the sedond store said he had 
something just as good, tried to sell me a 
cheap counterfeit, and put a harrowing 
strain on my nerves, as I wanted violently 
to seize him and eject him from the store- 
business. The clerk in the third store said 
he knew just what I wanted, would soon 
have a limited bargain sale on the very suit- 
case I described, and would telephone me as 

• 

soon as the goods arrived, so I could have 
first choice! In that one sentence he re- 
vealed, or concealed, five kinds of special con- 
sideration or service. Furthermore, in the 
conversation he discovered that I wanted 
certain facts on a different line of goods al- 
together; whereupon he took the trouble to 
get the facts and give them to me. What 
happened ? I was sure I could find my suit- 
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case by walking a few blocks further; but 
this salesman, having only a promise to sell, 
got such a grip on me that I went home and 
waited days and days for that telephone 
message. And the suit-case was just what T 
wanted. First law of salesmanship : Offer a 
service apart from the sale, and if possible 
before the sale. The man who hires the 
clerks for a chain of a thousand stores — the 
largest corporation of its kind in the world, 
and the mightiest ever known — says this: 
"Every clerk of ours has got to build up a 
personal following, to make record sales." 
And you build up a personal following by 
studying how to render a personal service to 
each customer wherever possible. 

THE FUTURE 

Of course you want "repeat" orders — 
though I don't like the word, it sounds com- 
mercial, flippant and unfriendly, along with 
the words "prospect" and "selling talk" and 
"size him up" and "tie him down" and other 
slang terms of pseudo-salesmanship. Now 
future business goes back to a system of 
right relationship between the buyer and the 
seller, the seller and the employer, the em- 
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ployer and the manufacturer, the manufac- 
turer and the dealer in raw materials. Do 
you know that the cost of your product or 
service has been cut to the lowest notch, 
without lowering the quality? Are all the 
employees contented ? Is provision made for 
the steady advancement of each, and more 
pay for better work? Will the demand for 
what you sell be greater, a year from now, 
ten years from now, or can something else 
take its place ? Have you studied out all pos- 
sible ways of increasing profits, to the manu- 
facturer or your employer, and to yourself? 
Could you sell to your regular customers 
anything they needed, simply on the basis of 
their confidence in you? Are you so well 
known to leading members of your trade or 
profession that if you lost your present job, 
others would be offered you by successful in- 
stitutions? Have you set a figure on the 
ultimate value of your time and work, about 
five times what you now receive, and are you 
steadily climbing toward it ? 

What do you sell ? How can you make it 
better, sell it faster, sell it to more people, 
sell it for a higher price? Next to being a 
good workman, being a good salesman 
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counts most in every-day life. Whoever you 
are, whatever you do, however you aspire, 
you need salesmanship. Your ideas or in- 
ventions or poems or sermons or dreams, 
they must be sold, not put away to wither 
and rot. From dreams to deeds, from deeds 
to dollars — find this path. The purpose in 
salesmanship is service, and the power in 
service is salesmanship. Each completes 
the other; and whichever knowledge you 
lack, go forth and get it. 

SALESMAN'S EFFICIENCY TEST 

FOR DETERMINING THE SKILL AND PROGRESS OF 

ANY MAN OR WOMAN PROFESSIONALLY 

ENGAGED IN SELLING GOODS 

OR SERVICES 

Directions. Read this chapter first. Then grade your- 
self honestly — too low rather than too high. When 
answer to test query is Yes, write 5 in space opposite. 
When answer is No, leave space blank. Find your ap- 
proximate grade by adding numerals. 

1. Are you a "born" salesman or saleswoman, 

by vocational guidance tests ? 

2. Did you go into your work because you 

liked it better than any other ? 

3. Would you stay in it if you had an indc- ^ 

pendent fortune left you suddenly? 

4. Are your sales more, and profits greater, 

each year? 

5. Do you make it a rule to please every cus- 

tomer at any cost? 

6. Have you analyzed, in your case, the ten 

factors of salesmanship (see chapter)? 

7. Are you a graduate of a modern school of 

scientific salesmanship?.....' 
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8. Do you read two or more trade journals, for 

new ideas and methods ? 

9. Have you a shelf of books on your spe- 

cialty, its manufacture, sale and use?.... 

10. Are you such an expert that your employer 

or superior often asks your advice? 

11. When you lose a sale, are you just as cor- 

dial and friendly to the customer? 

12. Does each customer soon regard you as a 

personal friend ? 

13. Do you consider service a part of every 

sale ? 

14. Are you familiar with at least five ways of 

gelling your product ? 

15. Is the house you work for the best in your 

line ? 

16. Do you study customers and associates, by 

character analysis methods? 

17. If you lost your position, could you make 

your clientele a future asset? 

18. Can you "close" the sale in five out of every 

six possible cases? 

19. Would your employers give you more 

money to keep you from another concern? 

20. Do you hold your calling a mission, as truly 

as that of the teacher or preacher? 

Total equals your percentage (approxi- 
mate) in knowledge and use of the sci- 
ence of salesmanship. 

(Copyright, 1919, by Edward Earle Purinton.) 



CHAPTER X 
BUILDING AN OFFICE LIBRARY 

CAN the reading of a book raise the sal- 
ary of a clerk to $100 a week and 
promise him in less than a year to be 
head of his department? Put this question 
to an old-fashioned business man — the sort 
who boasts that he is practical because he 
never had the intelligence or nerve to try 
anything new — and he will answer you with 
a short and emphatic No. 

Put this question to a modern, reliable 
efficiency engineer and he would answer you 
in one of two ways. If, because of the 
breadth of his experience he had the facts in 
his personal possession, he would answer Yes 
unqualifiedly; but if, because of lack of ex- 
perience he did not possess the facts, he 
would merely beg to defer judgment, await- 
ing proof. We have in mind the case of a 
young man who was lifted to such a point of 
eminence by the power of a bock to inform 
and inspire him. Let us briefly give the 
story. 

181 
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James Bell was a confidential clerk in a 
big mail order company. He had formed a 
habit, rather unusual but most desirable, of 
spending a certain amount of time in study- 
ing the trade journals and business maga- 
zines relating to his work, and answering 
advertisements that looked favorable or 
copying adaresses for later use in time of 
need. One day he ran across the announce- 
ment of a new book on business letter writ- 
ing that seemed particularly valuable. His 
work had to do mostly with the correspond- 
ence of the firm and he saw here a chance for 
a lot of professional education that would 
sometime come in handy. 

He bought the book. He studied it even- 
ings, when other fellows were playing pool 
or attending cheap shows. He carried the 
book in his pocket and read a bit now and 
then during spare moments. He thought 
over the principles involved and the methods 
taught. He composed imaginary letters, he 
criticized real letters. He drove the teach- 
ings of that book into his mind and heart 
from every possible angle and in every pos- 
sible way. 

Then he went after more knowledge — ^by 
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this time the game was too fascinating to 
stop. He found over a dozen recent books 
on the science and art of conducting business 
correspondence. He bought them all, and in 
six months had them fairly well mastered, 
employing a younger brother at home to put 
questions to him at random from the various 
books in order to test his knowledge of them. 
When he arrived at an examination grade of 
90 per cent on the different books, he pro- 
ceeded forthwith to put his knowledge to 
work. 

Being full of enthusiasm over the possibil- 
ities of improving his department in various 
ways, young Bell decided that caution was 
immediately and imperatively necessary. A 
decision like this, made before starting to 
monkey with the business of the firm, would 
save many a bright, ambitious young fellow 
the loss of his job. 

He never offered an open criticism, but he 
took home at night once or twice a week the 
carbon copies from the files of letters that 
were most vital to the success of the com- 
pany, and analyzed these letters over night, 
returning them to the files before office hours 
the next morning. Soon he had a list of a 
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dozen habitual faults and mistakes in the 
substance, form, ethics, arrangement, psy- 
chology, technical nature or human appeal of 
the letters of the firm, and he set about to 
remedy these faults by way of exercise in 
self-training for a higher opening when it 
came. Furthermore, he answered the adver- 
tisements of a lot of competing concerns, 
using another address and the borrowed 
name of a friend, the purpose being to criti- 
cise their letters also and to compose ulti- 
mately the best of them all. Bell discovered 
that more than 80 per cent of all the commu- 
nications of rival houses mailed to prospec- 
tive customers were inferior to the kind he 
knew he could turn out if he had the chance ; 
whereupon he was greatly encouraged to 
study the game harder and play it faster to 
a splendid finish. Looking over his job to 
find the best opportunities, he spied the one 
that looked most promising and secretly 
made ready to grasp it. 

It happened that a very important sales 
letter was written each year at a certain 
time before the rush season to several thou- 
sand old and new customers — and the time 
for the mailing of this letter was only a few 
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weeks off. Bell had a clear idea of the wrong 
methods previously used in the composition 
of the letter and also of the right methods 
that should be used. For his own satisfac- 
tion he worked out an ideal letter, then filed 
it away in the hope that a sudden turn of 
fortune would provide the chance to use it. 
The very day before this letter was to be dic- 
tated, the man who was supposed to do the 
dictating was called out of town unexpect- 
edly, an'd as the only person to see him leave 
the office was young Bell, all matters for im- 
mediate attention would naturally be left in 
Bell's hands. But the chief had forgotten 
the big letter for tomorrow ! 

A sudden thought flashed across the boy's 
mind, then was overtaken by a daring re- 
solve. He took the letter he had written 
himself, verified it with a big O. K. at the 
bottom over his initials, and started the reg- 
ular machinery to run the letter through and 
send it out broadcast — the official document 
of the firm! He knew that if the letter 
failed, his professional career was done for. 
Hap^ly his chief was to be g'one a couple of 
weeks, and if the letter won out there was a 
chance that the profit to the company might 
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argue in favor of letting Bell keep his job. 
So he plugged along, trying to look as uncon- 
cerned as possible. 

The blow fell at the worst time. Bell was 
in the large milling room where dozens of 
clerks were assembled when a boy broug'ht 
the message: "The president wishes to see 
you." 

The president was a gruff old codger. He 
held up the letter, already too familiar to 
Bell, and snapped, "Did you write that?" 
Bell merely nodded — ^his voice had suddenly 
fled. "Well, you're fired !" the president said. 
"This company has been founded for two 
generations, and we never before had to deal 
with such a gross violation of discipline. I 
wish you to explain the matter fully to the 
board of directors now meeting in the room 
adjoining." The president rose. A flood of 
new courage surged over Bell — ^here was a 
chance for the real man in him to explain a 
man's deed to a roomful of real men waiting 
to hear all about it. Once more Bell saw his 
chance and seized it. 

While he knew he had been technically 
wrong, he felt he had been morally right. 
So he told the directors the why and how of 
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everything. He took from his pocket a copy 
of the letter used the year before and a copy 
of the one he had composed. He had marked 
the dissimilar passages and points in the two 
letters a few days before, and was prepared 
to show why the letter he had written was 
scientifically correct while the other was not. 
He asked to be told what results his letter 
had brought and how they compared with 
the letter of the year before. He said he was 
more interested in proving a principle than 
in holding a job. 

"Young man," said the president, "we 
wanted to see if your character as shown by 
this interview was as strong and clear as 
your mind as shown by that letter. Your 
letter has brought us $18,000 worth of new 
business already and we estimate the final 
total will be over $30,000. We had to dis- 
charge you to maintain proper discipline. 
But we oflFer you, starting next week, the 
position of correspondence manager of the 
company at a salary of $100 a week. Also 
we desire you to coach the younger employ- 
ees in the best ways to prepare themselves 
for promotion by eflFective spare time read- 
ing along modern lines." 
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Of course the name of the young man here 
mentioned is fictitious, but the main points 
are true, and they illustrate a mighty prin- 
ciple and procedure in business training that 
no man with belief in his own future can 
afford to neglect. The books on business cor- 
respondence that this young man bought and 
mastered did not cost him over $30. The net 
profits to the company from a single letter 
produced by study of these books were in the 
neighborhood of $3000. The young man's in- 
vestment in a business library was repaid a 
hundred times over in the first yean Also he 
was jumped over the heads of scores of 
clerks who had been much longer with the 
company, and was given a salary over three 
times what he had drawn before. 

While this example is unusual, both in 
speed and in extent of a young man's rise to 
the top of his profession because of master- 
ing the right kind of books, every line of pro- 
fessional, commercial or industrial activity 
holds opportunities of a like nature to the 
man able to recognize and take advantage of 
them. And to supply the books necessary 
for this personal training, every concern 
large enough to employ a stenographer and 
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an office boy should create and conduct for 
itself a business library, following or adapt- 
ing the methods now used by the largest rail- 
roads, banks, stores, offices, and factories. 

The science of business now demands that 
every worker know his particular line as well 
as a college professor knows his. Lack of 
study is evidence of stagnation. Every man 
must grow to equal the size of his job, or 
every man's job must grow to equal the size 
of the man. Either development proceeds 
from the heart of the best vocational, indus- 
trial, commercial, technical, psychological 
and philosophical books, which ought to be 
in every business organization so recent, 
abundant, convenient, that every official or 
employee who wants to know specifically 
how to handle himself, his job and his future 
may have close at hand a modern book to 
help him solve each problem. The nearest 
public library is never near enough a business 
concern to make that concern rise above the 
others in character, prosperity and useful- 
ness ; it must have its own library for its own 
use. 

The National City Bank of New York is 
one of the five largest banking institutions 
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of the United States, and was the prime or- 
ganizer of the new international American 
banking corporation founded to promote the 
extension of American industry throughout 
the world. Whatever this bank does com- 
mands the attention of the great financiers. 
A huge working library is one of its main 
features. Classes are held for all grades of 
employees, from its office boys to its post- 
graduate college men. All the principles and 
methods of the banking business are taught 
by executives of the institution, and by 
trained professors from the best university 
faculties. The president of the institution, 
Frank A, Vanderlip, says that in addition to 
doing a full day*s work at his bench or desk 
a young man should make another day out 
of his spare time and devote this day to 
learning all about his profession, so as to un- 
derstand the meaning of everything he does, 
the approved process and the fundamental 
principle, and thus be equipped to rise to any 
height of opportunity that may appear. The 
phenomenal success of Mr. Vanderlip in pro- 
moting the huge War Savings Thrift cam- 
paign is but a reflection of the way he edu- 
cated his own employees. And he himself is 
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certainly the greatest student of them all. 
A big store also needs a big library, and 
a competent system of reading and studying 
for clerks and executive^. The first **store 
university" based on the proper selection and 
use of books was founded by John Wana- 
maker and has graduated thousands of stu- 
dents. The founder states frankly that 
whatever success has been attained by the 
Wanamaker stores in service to the commu- 
nity has been due largely to the education of 
[\ store employees. Hundreds of books are used 
f regularly for this purpose. A preparatory 
institute of commerce and a university with 
postgraduate courses furnish, practically 
without cost to the student, both technical 
training for work and a general training for 
life, to all employees from the youngest to 
the oldest. They are taught not only how to 
judge and sell goods, but also how to please 
the customer at any cost; how to tell the 
e^^act truth about the store and the merchan- 
dise ; how to be careful, thoughtful and cour- 
teous; how to dress neatly; how to avoid 
offense in word or manner ; how to cultivate 
and radiate optimism; how to conserve 
health ; how to save money ; how to develop 
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personality ; how to take a sensible vacation ; 
how to enjoy play, music and literature ; how 
to understand business aims and principles; 
how to render community service; how to 
improve home life, 

A great factory also needs a gfreat library. 
We note a few points of interest from a re- 
cent personal visit to the National Gash Reg- 
ister Company. Probably no manufacturing- 
plant in the country has done more to utilize 
current publications for the benefit of em- 
ployees and officials. The library occupies 
one of the largest, lightest and brightest 
rooms, near the main entrance of the admin- 
istration building, so that employees may 
stop whenever they have a little time for 
reading or studying. The library contains 
several thousand books, magazines, digests 
and reviews, technical reports, industrial 
bulletins, classified lists and bibliographies, 
and other guides to effective reading by em- 
ployees, with enough floor space to accom- 
modate more than a hundred persons reading 
at the same time. 

The library is open week days from 7.30 
a. m. to 5.30 p. m. An expert librarian has 
charge of the books, and employs a number 
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of assistants to help her handle the volume 
of requests for information of all kinds. The 
arrival of new books is noted on a printed 
leaflet for general distribution every month ; 
books mentioned on one of these lists showed 
that 124 new volumes were added to the 
library in a single month and embraced such 
a variety of topics as the following: adver- 
tising, auditing, cams, coal tar dyes, cooking, 
housekeeping, dies, drawing, electricity, 
electrotyping, emery industry, enameling, 
French, inspirational reading, lubrication, 
machinery, mathematics, metal coloring, 
millwrighting, Monroe Doctrine, miscella- 
neous, out-of-doors books, paint, patents, 
printing, retailing, safety shop management, 
steel, salesmanship, stenography, theatricals, 
welding. 

The efficiency of this library is denoted by 
its popularity. The record of a recent year 
shows that 1116 employees and executives 
were members of the library; questions 
about study, reference, personal and indus- 
trial problems to the number of 2130 were 
asked and answered; the books circulated 
reached the number of 12,200; and the read- 
ing attendance for the year was 16,257. The 
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members of the library drew for home study 
an average of a book a month. How many 
of your employees or associates read a book 
a month right along, on expert advice, for 
their own professional and personal advance- 
ment? The National Cash Register Com- 
pany is the dominant organization in its own 
field throughout the world. If the president, 
John H. Patterson, regards a modern library 
system fundamental — as he does — to the 
highest mentality, productivity and general 
welfare of his employees, would it not pay 
you to see just how a library can be made to 
serve the interests of your business organi- 
zation ? 

What now are the first moves to make in 
building an office library ? We will map out 
a general construction program whose speci- 
fic details must of course be handled by local 
officials, and may be modified or developed to 
suit individual circumstances or preferences. 

1. Before you make any move at all, get 
your people interested. Make them want a 
library. Show them what it will do. Start 
with the high officials, but do not stop there. 
Go slowly and carefully ; produce an array of 
facts, to convince mind, heart and pocket- 
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book of all the members of your organization 
that they need a library. Use one or more of 
the following methods. 

Read this chapter first to a small group of 
high officials, then perhaps to the library 
committee noted in paragraph 2 below. Have 
a questionnaire printed,.typewritten or dupli- 
cated for distribution among all your offi- 
cials, the purpose of the questionnaire being 
to find what book or books each of your head 
men has found most valuable in shaping his 
career, helping him over hard places, teach- 
ing him greater proficiency in his trade, busi- 
ness or profession, training him to think 
more clearly and rapidly, increasing his in- 
come, reducing the cost of working or living, 
or otherwise helping the man to get ahead 
in the world. 

The questionnaire might also ask what 
method he followed in buying, selecting 
and using publications for his home li- 
brary; what three books he would consider 
most valuable for the average employee of 
your concern to read and study; what busi- 
ness, trade or professional journal he consid- 
ers the best in your line ; what plans, methods 
or ideas taken from current books and mag- 
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azines have been financially profitable in his 
department; and what kind of home study 
he regards the best to prepare any worker 
for the job higher up. A questionnaire along 
this line should prove exceedingly valuable. 

A lecture, blackboard talk, or question-box 
address by an experienced librarian, or by an 
official of a large company owning and con- 
ducting a library with marked results in the 
form of benefits to employer and employees, 
would be a most desirable educational fea- 
ture by way of demonstrating what books 
can do for business efficiency. A wealth of 
facts and illustrations along this line should 
be available from publishers of business 
books, the editors of library journals and pro- 
fessional magazines, and the officials of the 
great national library organizations men- 
tioned in paragraphs below. You need a 
lot of bedrock facts to show what a library 
has done for other concerns before you start 
an agitation to build one. 

2. Make a library survey to include all de- 
partments and all employees. Only this can 
properly determine the number and variety 
of the publications you need. A blank form 
to serve as a model for this might be had 
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from one of the library associations men- 
tioned below. Or you might create your own 
survey system analogous to the methods of 
community survey adopted by such national 
organizations as the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion or the Survey Associates. This matter 
and all matters pertaining to the library 
should be handled bv a librarv committee 
composed of three to seven members or with 
a representative from each department, the 
majority of the committee being officials of 
the organization selected by officials, and the 
minority being employees selected by em- 
ployees. 

The survey should include among other 
points the following: number and clas- 
sification of departments; number of em- 
ployees in each ; relative chance of promotion 
in each; comparative questions, problems 
and difficulties in each that might be solved 
by a good library service ; number and classi- 
fication of home libraries of employees; 
average amount of spare time that employ- 
ees would devote to reading and studying if 
they had opportunity; kind and extent of 
reading done by employees for self-improve- 
ment; names or subjects of books the em- 
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ployees would like to have in the library; 
general education of employees as a whole ; 
size, extent, quality and availability of the 
nearest public library; specific needs and 
uses for company library, determined by 
nature of work being done or by local condi- 
tions; views and experiences of employees 
and officials who have been connected with or 
have access to an office or institutional li- 
brary maintained by some other organiza- 
tion, 

3, Consult an experienced librarian. Do 
this before you buy a single book. To start 
a business library without consulting a libra- 
rian would be as foolish as to start a business 
building without consulting an architect. 
The matter of creating and conducting a 
library forms a science in itself. You should 
be able to procure valuable advice from the 
head of the nearest large library. Editors of 
library journals could offer excellent counsel ; 
if your concern is large enough to afford the 
services of a trained organizer, you would do 
well to apply to the American Library Asso- 
ciation for one of its graduate experts. 

4. Your library should contain books ulti- 
mately that apply to every department of 
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your work and every official and employee of 
your company. You would be helped in mak- 
ing out your list by studying" the classified 
bibliographies of libraries conducted by lead- 
ing corporations and private institutions; a 
record of such bibliographies may doubtless 
be had from officials of the Special Libraries 
Association, or possibly from the director of 
a large public library located near you. 

5. Get all the available free literature and 
free education on office tools, machines, fur- 
niture, equipment and supplies. Scores of 
manufacturers of articJes to aid office work 
include in their descriptive literature valu- 
able hints to office workers on handling their 
job. Some of these manufacturers employ 
experts to assist without charge both actual 
and potential customers. You should have 
all these sources of information classified in 
your library under topical headings. Most 
literature of this kind is mailed by the pub- 
lishers without charge or at less than actual 
cost; and the small fee usually charged by 
a clearing house or consulting bureau spec- 
ializing on efficiency data is considerably less 
than you would have to spend in making in- 
dependent investigations for yourself. To 
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get this matter clearly before you, write for 
Check List on Office Efficiency mailed free 
by the Plan and Purchase Department of the 
Independent Efficiency Service, 119 West 
Fortieth Street, New York. 

6. Find or train a good librarian. This 
matter is exceedingly important. You should 
employ a graduate librarian ; or send a mem- 
ber of your concern best fitted for the post 
to a regular library school for a period of 
resident training; or have an expert orga- 
nizer from a library school or association 
come to your establishment and personally 
supervise not only the education but also the 
selection of your librarian. 

7. Make your reading room the most at- 
tractive place on the premises. You can 
afford to employ a first class decorator who 
is also a color expert and knows how to paint 
a room in soft, restful colors, cheerful and 
attractive in appearance. A few choice por- 
traits or engravings or reproductions of 
famous paintings should be hung on the 
walls. To secure both physical relaxation 
and mental concentration, silence should be 
enjoined and maintained. 

There should be ample light everywhere, 
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and the chairs at reading desks and tables 
should be so placed if possible that the eyes 
of readers are away from the windows and 
toward the bookshelves or the blank walls* 
But do not be discouraged if you cannot im- 
mediately observe all these points ; you can 
if necessary build a library without any read* 
ing room in the beginning by limiting your 
distribution of books to a circulating plan, 
requiring only a few book-shelves in a se* 
eluded corner to start with, 

8. Show employees how to use books to 
the best advantage. First is the avoiding of 
injury to books that results from marking or 
defacing them; from handling with soiled 
fingers; from neglecting to use book-marks 
and creasing pages instead, or leaving book 
wide open, face down ; from tearing or cut- 
ting unevenly the pages of new books ; and 
from opening new books the wrong way and 
thus weakening their binding or breaking 
their backs. However, the most important 
thing is to get employees to want to read and 
study books for themselves. To accomplish 
this the library directors of large corpora- 
tions have adopted a variety of means and 
methods, a few of which we name briefly. 
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Suggestion box offers reward of $1 and up- 
ward for any practical idea found in book or 
magazine of library. All publications in li- 
brary placed on shelves by topical and num- 
erical classification, so that any employee can 
find the book he wants for himself, take it to 
library desk and have record made without 
asking help from library oflficials. New books 
worthy of it given blackboard demonstration 
before gathering of employees. Book review 
department in house organ or special bulletin 
gives attractive mention of new publications 
just arrived. Pocket folders giving complete 
list of technical books in library furnished to 
employees of every department and carried 
or placed on file for reference. Opportunity 
given to employees who cannot visit the 
library personally to make selection of books 
and forward to library by special clerk de- 
tailed for that purpose, who delivers book to 
employe^ on return trip. Classes for em- 
ployees based on textbooks or .collateral 
reading from library. Special readings from 
new books given periodically by trained pub- 
lic speaker. Daily or weekly reading course 
mapped out for different classes of em- 
ployees. 
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Every dollar and every hour you devote 
to building up an office library means a per- 
manent investment that should bring the 
highest dividends of any outlay of time and 
money. The bulwarks of a business enter- 
prise are the standard books embodied in the 
work of employees. 



CHAPTER XI 
THE BEST OFFICE I EVER SAW 

HOW to become an optimist: Go to 
school to Big Business. Whoever 
has done this knows that industrial 
leadership rests on the purpose to make 
everything better and everybody greater. 
Which facts mean optimism applied and 
supplied. 

When a good, but ignorant and therefore 
sour gentleman bemoans the graft, greed 
and materialism of the business world, I 
gently conduct the benighted brother to 
a spot whence he may view the workings 
of a great, modern office. He is strangeh^ 
but fortunately smitten with silence, he de- 
parts refuted and cresttallen. 

The best features of a dozen laudable in- 
stitutions are combined in the modern office. 
It is a library, a training school, a health 
resort, a laboratory, a theater, a transit com- 
pany, a battle field, a home, a factory, a ser- 
vice bureau, a religious order, and a munici- 
pal improvement society. 

204 
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It is a library — the books on technical and 
personal efficiency that every worker needs 
are waiting for him and he is taught how to 
read and utilize them. 

It is a training school — ^production is based 
primarily on education, and increase of 
knowledge is understood to provide increase 
of pay. 

It is a health resort — the modern principles 
of diet, exercise, relaxation, sanitation, home 
hygiene, prevention of disease, are taught 
and practised. 

It is a laboratory — newer and better ways 
of doing things are being invented continu- 
ally, results are all put to a scientific test. 

It is a theater— every member of the com- 
pany knows exactly what he is to say and do 
on time, in conjunction with all the rest. 

It is a transit company — the start and stop 
of motion is scheduled to the minute, and a 
time table is furnished to every employee. 

It is a battlefield — the whole regiment of 
workers unite to win the daily war against 
waste, idleness, carelessness, fatigue, delay 
and discourtesy. 

It is a home — everybody from the presi- 
dent to the scrub woman is made to feel like 
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a member of a big family, with real affection 
and esteem permeating the business relation- 
ship. 

It is a factory — the current methods of 
shop management are applied or adapted, the 
standards of measuring factory costs and 
output are made the office guide. 

It is a service bureau — all the employees 
work for each other as well as for them- 
selves, and in their day's routine are impelled 
by a motive at least partially unselfish. 

It is a religious order — the ideals and as- 
pirations of every member of the force are 
thoughtfully considered, and the earnestness 
of purpose felt by a monk or a crusader is 
dominant through the day's work. 

It is a municipal improvement society — the 
results of high grade work, thought and cha- 
racter in the ofiice radiate to the homes of the 
workers, and the whole community is there- 
by uplifted. 

The best office I ever saw proved the state- 
ments in the foregoing paragraphs by its 
own remarkable organization. Some of the 
points in which it was unique will be named 
below. This office employed over two hun- 
dred helpers and was the management center 
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of a corporation employing thousands of peo- 
ple and endowed with large capital. Some 
of the methods and plans may not exactly 
fit your office, but all are worth considering. 
The way a man thinks, for and about his 
business, finally makes the business — and the 
man! 

The organization of this office was mod- 
eled after a big factory or department store. 
The following divisions were established and 
maintained : Planning and Producing, Adver- 
tising and Selling, Investigating and Buying, 
Inspecting and Storekeeping, Routing and 
Shipping, Managing and Financing, Billing 
and Filing, Accounting and Collecting, Typ- 
ing and Mailing, Educating and Promoting. 
All duties and responsibilities of each depart- 
ment and each employee were differentiated, 
standardized, scheduled, posted. All matters 
were thus confined to the department where 
they belonged — there w?^9 no misunderstand- 
ing, no evasion of responsibility. 

The new methods of scientific manage- 
ment were applied to th« office, as they had 
previously been applied to shops and fac- 
tories. Only in the past few years have the 
means of reducing costs, waste motion and 
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squandered time been available for use in 
office work. The first book that appeared on 
scientific management in the office was in the 
hands of department heads a week after its 
publication. That example of promptness 
was typical of the office regfime. 

Every complete operation was recorded on 
printed blanks, each department using a dif- 
ferent color for quick identification ; thus the 
progress of all business was traced, instantly 
and accurately, and everybody might know 
if anybody made a mistake or caused a de- 
lay. Each desk was confined to a single oper- 
ation, and placed in the right order for papers 
or articles to be handed from and to the 
adjoining desks quickly and finally. The 
rule of the clean desk was applied to clerks 
as well as to officials — only documents and 
implements relating to one particular job 
were in view at any time. The psychological 
eflfect of absolute neatness on the employee 
more than compensated for the little extra 
time that neatness took. 

Efficiency standards were created for im- 
plements and machines, as well as for em- 
ployees. For example, in all departments 
where paper clips were used, this question 
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was asked: "What should a perfect paper 
clip do and be — and is the kind we now have 
the best possible?" The consensus of opin- 
ion over all departments was that the best 
clip should be neat, inexpensive, durable, 
reversible, pliable, free of- projecting points, 
capable of holding many papers firmly, light 
in weight to insure minimum postage. It 
was found that prior to standarization no 
clip in the whole oflfice met more than five of 
the eight points of merit. A similar condi- 
tion was revealed in practically all the varie- 
ties of office equipment. Each department 
voted on the tools and appliances preferred, 
and each worker took a personal pride in 
using the implement he had thus chosen. 

Every cost was pared down to the figure 
known to be minimum. Thus, a cost-finding 
expert, employed to analyze and improve 
methods, revealed the fact that certain 
letters cost from ten cents to twelve cents, 
whereas letters of their kind should have 
cost only six cents to seven cents. The source 
of this particular waste was complex, includ- 
ing failure to charge the right overhead to 
cost of letters, lack of instruction of certain 
stenographers in short-cut devices, absence 
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of speed-standards, temperamental unfitness 
of some of the typists for their work, need- 
less time spent on letters by officials com- 
manding high salary. When the costs in 
each department were known to a penny and 
brought down to the estimate and by the 
advice of experts, the profits almost doubled. 
The time of the high-salaried man was 
saved in every possible way. The only let- 
ters dictated personally were those that 
could not be handled by a correspondence 
clerk with the help of recent books and 
courses on Business English together with 
the use of "form" paragraph books recently 
published for gaining time in dictation. The 
head typist under each important official was 
trained to correct letters for him and given 
power of attorney to sign routine letters. 
Automatic telephone call systems were pro- 
vided to save hunting and waiting for mem- 
bers of desired conferences who might be 
anywhere in the building, but exactly where 
no one could otherwise tell. Not only were 
the highly paid officers kept on work that 
they alone could do, but every employee was 
taught to separate manual from mental work 
and delegate the former gradually to a ma- 
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chine or a lower-priced worker. This prin- 
ciple is now operative in most factories, but 
has yet to be introduced into the average 
office. 

Every worker was given a serial number, 
and all important work was marked with a 
rubber stamp for check-up. The office man- 
ager said there was no more reason for label- 
ing package goods with the number of the 
packer, which is done by all good factories, 
than for designating who did what in a big 
office ; moreover, this saved time, as writing 
a number on reports and elsewhere took one- 
fourth as long as writing the average name. 

Nothing was left to chance or guess work. 
The right way to do everything was proved, 
recorded and announced, in a manner similar 
to that now characteristic of the best fac- 
tories. A bureau of standards was founded 
and maintained, with each department head 
a member and the whole bureau constituting 
the final authority on methods of work. A 
book of standards, containing specifications 
for the time and manner of every job, large 
and small, was open to all the workers, after 
each had been taught from the book his or 
her standard of performance. This book 
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made impossible disputes concerning meth- 
ods, mistakes of individuals working hap- 
hazard, and loss from errors and delays when 
experienced operators were absent — the 
book of standards furnishing duplicate rec- 
ords and specifications which any worker 
could easily follow. Every process carried 
on by all departments was completely stand- 
ardized, as all parts of a high grade machine 
are now standardized. For example, the 
manner of typing letters was determined by 
joint committee for the whole office. The 
spacing, punctuation, margin, greeting and 
signature, and other details, were made uni- 
form, being based on the principles of econ- 
omy and psychology now applied to letter 
writing. Advantages: No waste of time in 
directing stenographers how to write letters, 
no waste of money in excess postage, no mis- 
takes or delays from errors of typists 
through incorrect or uncertain habits of typ- 
ing. 

A list of the important makes of furniture, 
tools and facilities relating to each depart- 
ment was kept on file in the department, with 
tests of new aids to efficiency being made 
frequently, and prizes offered to the indi- 
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vidual whose experiments or ideas produced 
more and better work. The list was modeled 
after that originated by the Plan and Pur- 
chase Department of the Independent Effi- 
ciency Service, and was supplemented by 
regular reading of the business and profes- 
sional journals applying to the various de- 
partments. These publications were kept on 
file in the office library, where any employee 
could conveniently consult them. 

Every office worker, excepting the com- 
pany officials and department heads, was 
given a percentage on all savings to the com- 
pany resulting from a plan or idea suggested 
by' the employee. On this basis, a number of 
subordinate helpers had increased their in- 
come until it almost equaled that of their de- 
partment heads. One of the young fellows 
with both mathematical and mechanical 
ability made his hobby that of collecting all 
valuable literature about office machines. 
When a certain type of calculating machine 
was put on the market he saw its possibilities 
and arranged for a trial in the office. Under 
the old calculating method, the average in- 
voice, containing twelve or more items, took 
about six minutes to check, by men clerks 
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receiving about $18 a week. By the machine 
method, the average time for checking was 
reduced to three and a half minutes, by girl 
operators at $12 a week. In less than two 
years the entire cost of modern machine 
equipment, amounting to thousands of dol- 
lars, was paid from the savings — and all sub- 
sequent savings were clear profit. The young 
man who first suggested the calculating ma- 
chine is now receiving what would be in it- 
self a good living from his royalties on the 
suggestion. 

But the smallest economies were equally 
encouraged. A stenographer who kept her 
eyes open saw that a number of departments 
mailed letters frequently that took either 
double or triple postage. She resolved to 
help cut down this waste. By corresponding 
with leading paper manufacturers she found 
that a certain lightweight paper could be well 
substituted for enclosure publications and 
also for letters of unusual length. The adop- 
tion of this paper cut the postage — ^and the 
young woman's idea has brought her more 
than enough to pay carfares regularly. 

The comfort of employees was regarded 
as a commercial asset. Noise was reduced 
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to a minimum by the use of felt on walls and 
ceilings to deaden the sound of machines; 
typewriter appliances with similar purpose; 
segregation of all machines apart from the 
purely mental operations; rubber heels or 
synthetic soles and heels for shoes of em- 
ployees; other new devices to save the ears 
and nerves. A special system of lighting 
was installed, whereby each desk had perfect 
illumination by day or night. It was found 
that a certain combination of the three prin- 
cipal lighting schemes (direct, indirect and 
semi-direct) would be best for this particu- 
lar office; the system resulted in saving an 
hour a day for each employee, and promoted 
better health and feeling by removing the 
eye-strain that even slightly poor illumina- 
tion must produce. The temperature was 
kept uniform, never going below 62 degrees 
in winter and rarely above 72 degrees in sum- 
mer. The initial expense of the heating, 
ventilating and refrigerating plant was con- 
siderable; but scientific tests had shown that 
the best work was done with the tempera- 
ture about 65 degrees and that a variation 
much below 62 degrees or above 72 degrees 
meant a loss of as much as twenty per cent 
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in quality and quantity of output; the pre- 
vention of this loss produced a saving in a 
few years equaling the price of the automatic 
temperature plant. 

A regular system of health insurance was 
organized under a corps of hygienists, physi- 
cians and psychologjsts. Every new em- 
ployee was given thorough physical exam- 
ination during the preliminary try-out; and 
reexamination of everybody in the office was 
provided without charge once or twice a 
year. General instructions were given for 
best daily plans of eating, exercising, bath- 
ing, sleeping and other health-producing 
habits. Special attention was focused on 
the efficiency lunch, as experiments showed 
that the amount and kind of food, the mode 
of preparation, the time and manner of eat- 
ing at the noon hour, affected the output of 
the early afternoon as much as twenty-five 
per cent. The lunch hour was regular for 
each employee-M)ne of the worst habits of 
many offices being to send the clerks to lunch 
anywhere from twelve to two o'clock, with- 
out regard to the efficiency depending on 
regularity of meals and consequent good 
digestion. The office health program of this 
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company cost several thousand dollars a year 
to maintain, but the saving was much greater 
than the cost. The average employee loses 
nine days a year from illness, and the slow- 
ing down of activity during several days be- 
fore and after the illness would mean prob- 
ably six days more during the year. The 
average time of employees was worth about 
$3 a day; hence the annual loss to the com- 
pany before the health system was organized 
came to about $9000. Most of this loss was 
eliminated by the health promotion system. 

Daily rest periods of ten minutes each 
were provided at 10:30 and 3:30 — the best 
factory procedure follows this rule for the 
increase of efficiency, and the principle 
obtains equally in office work. The morning 
period was devoted to an inspiring talk, a 
thought-provoking plan suggested for im- 
proving the work, a report of special ad- 
vancement or achievement, or some other 
kind of mental stimulus. The afternoon 
period was devoted to music or reading or 
rest or gymnastics. 

The desks were all occupied, with work 
under way, on the stroke of the opening hour 
in the morning, and no one stopped work at 
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nigfht a second before the clock struck five. 
In many offices the laxness prevailing here 
means a large annual waste seldom ac- 
counted for. It takes a minute or two after 
the opening time for the workers to lay aside 
wraps, arrange work, secure implements and 
be actually under way. Also at closing time 
a few moments are consumed without effect 
if employees allow themselves to leave the 
office on the stroke of the hour. Three 
minutes a day was the average time lost in 
this office. That meant a loss of nearly $1200 
a year to the company. When this matter 
was explained, the workers volunteered to 
come three minutes before the opening hour 
and stay three minutes after the closing 
hour, to be sure of preventing this loss. 

The heads of most departments began 
work an hour earlier than their employees, 
and were free to quit work also an hour 
earlier. The daily schedule was based on 
the function of the brain rather than the 
revolution of the clock. It is a well known 
physiological fact that the brain is clearest, 
strongest and best early in the morning; 
furthermore, the silence and comparative 
solitude of the office before the arrival of 
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employees added to the effectiveness of men- 
tal operations. Not only was the law of con- 
centration thus observed, but the men who 
did the thinking had the opportunity of 
spending an extra hour in the open air every 
afternoon — ^and mental workers need to ab- 
sorb more of the great out-of-doors than 
physical or clerical workers do. 

Every new or merely mechanichal em- 
ployee was given some kind of daily work 
in which he or she was able to excel 
supremely. The sense of pride and pleasure 
thus gratified slowly permeated the whole 
working day; and in order to sustain the 
interest during hours that might otherwise 
have been filled with drudgery, the period 
of exercising the special talents of employees 
was fixed, wherever possible, late in the 
afternoon. If a young fellow had a special 
knack with his pen, he was put to lettering 
show cards or designing plans for a half 
hour each day; if a typewriter girl enjoyed 
cookery, she was taught the science of nutri- 
tion and encouraged to help arrange menus 
for the noon efficiency lunch of the em- 
ployees ; if anybody showed special aptitude 
or inclination, this fact was grasped and 
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Utilized. Better work resulted, because of a 
personal heart interest in the company. 

The office library, containing all sorts of 
books on technical, personal and professional 
advancement, was open to all employees on 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday evenings, 
from seven to ten o'clock. A trained libra- 
rian was in charge to help the workers 
choose and use the best books in the best 
way. No employee was required to visit the 
library, but each was expected to read not 
less than one evening a week for his own 
betterment and that of his work. Brief ex- 
aminations on the books read were given 
periodically to those who desired them, and 
the result of this examination had something 
to do with promotions of employees. Each 
department voted at certain times on the effi- 
ciency books desired by its members; these 
books were then ordered, from the regular 
library appropriation of the company. 

The study of correspondence courses aim- 
ing at better workmanship or a higher posi- 
tion was encouraged by the offer of the com- 
pany to pay half the tuition cost of any mail 
course bearing on his work that any em- 
ployee might care to take. 
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A cardinal principle of the company was \ 
that every employee should be satisfied in 
case of misunderstanding or dispute. This 
good rule is now applied in most large fac- 
tories and stores, but to the customer only, 
whereas it should apply just as much to the 
employee. This office had organized an ad- 
justment committee whose business it was to 
satisfy complaints. The decision of no de- 
partment head was final — every employee 
had the right to appeal. But the appeal must 
be made in writing and the truth of it shown 
by affidavit and seal of a notary. The worker 
who entered the complaint had to pay the 
fee of the notary ; this was only twenty-five 
cents, but the cost was enough to insure the 
absence of needless complaints, and the rule 
to put the matter in writing made the dis- 
satisfied person properly cautious in stating 
the facts of the case. 

Both good work and fast work resulted 
from a system of rewards combining the 
bonus and the fine. Where the fine is large- 
ly employed without the bonus, discourage- 
ment results; where the bonus is employed 
without the fine, slipshod work results; the 
methods should always be operated as one. 
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This office made a comparative study of the 
special reward features adopted by many 
different corporations throughout the United 
States, and from this study prepared a re- 
ward scheme particularly suited to this office. 
The efficiency gain was remarkable. For ex- 
ample, in the addressing department 8500 
names per day increased 3200 names per day 
after the bonus plan was in operation six 
weeks, the bonus being a dollar a month for 
each additional 100 names a day over 1000, 
and the fine being one cent for each mistake. 

The committee on savings, formed of 
higher members of the firm who were finan- 
cial experts, gave any employee, without 
charge, advice on the best ways to invest sur- 
plus earnings. Every employee was urged, 
though not required, to save at least a small 
portion of the weekly salary ; and a fixed rule 
of the company was that before a worker 
was in line for promotion he had to have mo- 
ney in the bank or in approved securities. 

Employees were chosen by science, not 
chance. Each prospective member of the 
force was given a series of tests for the 
general qualifications and characteristics of 
a good office worker, and another for the 
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Special traits and talents needed in the work 
of his own department. The tests were com- 
bined from the different methods of employ- 
ment experts, industrial psychologists, char- 
acter analysts, business and efficiency engi- 
neers. Most concerns make one of two mis- 
takes when hiring new helpers ; that of neg- 
lecting all vocational guidance principles, or 
that of using only one of the various meth- 
ods. No one method is complete or infallible. 
As much as forty per cent increase of effici- 
ency was gained in certain cases by this 
office, through putting the worker just where 
he belonged, physically, mentally, tempera- 
mentally and spiritually. 

About ninety per cent of all vacancies were 
filled by promotions, new men being em- 
ployed in lower grades of work only. The 
cost of breaking in a new employee runs 
from $40 to $150. This needless charge was 
avoided through training every worker, in 
s^are moments, to take some other worker's 
place, and to prepare scientifically for the 
place higher up. During slack season (which 
occurs in almost every office) the members 
of each department were taught how to be- 
come emergency helpers for other depart- 
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ments in the rush season. Thus the force 
was kept uniform, each worker had more 
pay in the rush season, and each was ready 
to take somebody's place when a vacancy 
occurred. 

The educational committee was always on 
the lookout for new ways of rendering the 
work of each department more productive 
and scientific. Take filing, for example. A 
number of recent books describing the many 
filing systems, and the best" use for each, 
were obtained as soon as published, and each 
clerk in the various filing departments was 
asked to read a little while each week, on the 
company's time, and to suggest ways of im- 
provement. The most practical and eco- 
nomical suggestion was rewarded suitably. 
And so with other departments. 

Vacations were scattered through the 
year. Psychologists know that extremely 
hot weather does not refresh a person on 
vacation as much as a milder season of the 
year. Furthermore, the effort to crowd all 
vacations into the summer produces over- 
work, irritation, confusion and fatigue. 
About one third of the employees had no 
choice as to vacation time. They were sent 
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off during the autumn, winter, or spring, with 
an extra day as a bonus. 

Whenever an official or employee left the 
company he was asked to state in writing all 
his reasons for departure, with specific sug- 
gestions or criticisms regarding anybody or 
anything in the business. He was given a 
day, salary continuing, to prepare the state- 
ment. These records of approval or disap- 
proval, which were franker than those which 
would have been made by men still on the 
payroll, were used as a means of detecting 
the blunders, weaknesses and faults in the 
work, plan or method. 

The most vivid and unvarying policy re- 
garding employees was to get and keep their 
heart interest, by fair dealing and real coop- 
eration. A few means toward this end were : 
Limited shares of the company stock sold to 
employees after a year of service, on easy 
terms but with advantages equal to those 
given the large stockholders ; modification of 
the pension system, guaranteeing an old age 
free from want if the employee had risen to 
the height of his possibilities; weeding out 
of inferior people, thus making the office 
force an industrial aristocracy, congenial, 
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mutually respectful and helpful; hygienic, 
economic and sympathetic aid in home life 
as it was needed; wise elevation of person- 
ality, shown by printing the name of each 
employee on his desk or cabinet in type like 
that on the glass doors of high officials, no 
man being a "headliner** because of drawing 
more pay ; minority membership of employ- 
ees on the advisory board of the company, 
these worker members being elected by the 
employees themselves, and urged to get up 
and speak in meeting as frankly and prompt- 
ly as the president of the company ; analysis 
of the greatest ambition and highest aspira- 
tion of employees, with expert counsel and 
systematic aid for the ultimate accomplish- 
ment of life's big purpose for even the 
humblest worker. 

Would not some of these ideas, or better 
ones they might suggest, make your office 
a place for happier and finer work, a source 
of larger and easier revenue, a help to higher 
service and more satisfying progress ? 



V 
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SUPPLEMENTARY OFFICE TEST 

FOR GAUGING THE PROBABLE EFFECTIVENESS 
OF THE MANUAL AND MENTAL 
OPERATIONS IN ANY OFFICE 
Directions. First read the chapter "The Best Office 
I Ever Saw/* Then grade your office by answering the 
following questions. Where answer is Yes, write nu- 
meral 4 in space opposite. Where answer is No, leave 
space blank. Where answer is partial affirmative, write 
numeral under 4 that seems to you fair. To determine 
your percentage (approximately) in office efficiency, add 
column of numerals. 

!• Does everybody in your office like his work v 
and the company he works for? 

2. Arc employees chosen, or transferred, by 

modern vocational guidance tests ? 

3. Do you embody features of the twelve in- 

stitutions Mr. Purinton mentions in this 
chapter? 

4. Have you applied to your office the prin- 

ciples of scientific management ? 

5. Is your organization modeled after that of 

a big factory or department store? 

6. Are efficiency standards maintained for all 

implements, machines, methods, em- 
ployees ? 

7. Has a financial expert reduced every cost 

to the standardized minimum? 

8. Have personal time-saving methods been 

worked out for all high-salaried men?... 

9. Are prizes given or percentages guaran- 

teed, for improvement suggestions by 
employees ? 

10. Is every employee thinking for the business 

or profession, some time each week?.... 

11. Has every department head gone over the 

office check list of The Independent 
Efficiency Service ? 

12. Do you maintain a Bureau of Standards 

and teach employees from a book of 
standards ? 

13. Have you in operation a system of health 

counsel and instruction ? 

14. Has the lay-off due to illness been lowered 

to three days or less a year for each 
worker ? 



* . . • • 
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15. Do all employees know how to choose and 

eat an efficiency lunch ? 

16. Does your office library contain at least 100 

books on personal and technical effi- 
ciency ? 

17. Are employees taught how to read and 

study for business advancement ? ^ 

18. Does everybody in the office regularly save 

at least 5 per cent of his salary? 

19. Have you'created a pension plan, or method 

of stock-sharing for employees ? 

20. Are 80 per cent of your force earning at 

least 10 per cent more this year than last? 

21. Do you fill vacancies by promotions, and 

train employees to be ready for the place 
higher up ? 

22. Is it a rule of the office to satisfy the em- 

ployee as thoroughly as the customer?.. 

23. Does the office learn something from 

everybody who leaves, or is discharged?.. 

24. Can you state two reasons why you per- 

sonally are not doing better, greater, 
more profitable work ? 

25. Have you found in this chapter or test 

at least four ideas that you can and 
will use ? 



Total equals your approximate grade in 
efficiency of modern office principle and 
method 



X 



V 



V 



(Copyright, 1919, by Edward Earle Purinton.) 



Chapter XII 
THE JOB HIGHER UP 

A MAN of forty-five, employed in a large 
business, was lately heard grumbling- 
and complaining in a most distress- 
ing manner. 

"What's the use of working for this com- 
pany? Fve been here twenty years, and I 
haven't had one real promotion. The only 
time they raised my pay .was when I married 
and set up housekeeping — and they didn't 
seem to want to raise me even then. 

"A dozen fellows have been boosted over 
my head. My department boss came here 
only five years ago, and was below me when 
he came. It's darned unpleasant to have to 
take orders from a man who was a clerk un- 
der you before he got a pull somewhere and 
landed a first-rate job. And yesterday he 
had his salary shoved up again. 

"The high cost of living has pinched my 
family so that we can't get along decently on 
my wages. The wife is sickly and all worn 

229 
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out ; the children are ashamed to go to school 
with their old patched clothes; I never ask 
my friends home any more — the place is too 
shabby. And it's all the company's fault. 
Why don't they give a good man a square 
deal? If I knew where to get another job, 
I wouldn't be here another day. The whole 
scheme of employment in this country is 
rotten. I'm sick of it. The anarchists are 
the only people worth following." 

Hearing such talk, I knew there must be 
somewhere a great misunderstanding — ^all 
enmity is merely ambiguity. So I began to 
investigate. Happening to know a leading 
official of the company, I went to him for the 
inside facts — ^having first gained his promise 
not to discharge the employee with anarch- 
istic sentiments. 'What's wrong with this 
man — or is the fault with the company, and 
the man right?" I. asked. 

The official went to a big filing cabinet, 
drew forth a card, read the contents, and 
then spoke. '"We have here an efficiency- 
record of all our employees, with scientific 
reasons why they should, or should not, be 
promoted. Let me give you some facts re- 
garding the man who complained of the 
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company. He is not progressive — ^he hates 
new methods and objects to new ideas. He 
complains at overtime — he would rather 
leave a job in the middle than stay five min- 
utes past closing- hour. He has a mean dis- 
position — other employees do not like him. 
He never offers to help a fellow workman 
out of a hard pinch. He does not care to 
read the new trade books and magazines in 
the company's library. He will not study in 
leisure time for self -advancement, though 
the company has offered to pay half the tui- 
tion cost of the best mail course in his line. 
He very freely criticises the men higher up 
-^always in their absence, however; but as 
for constructive criticism and unselfish co- 
operation, he was never known to give it. He 
allows prejudice and personal interest to 
warp his judgment and throttle his ambition. 
He looks half-sick most of the time, evi- 
dently being too Jazy or self-indulgent to 
master the laws of health. He stays away 
from the gatherings of employees, planned 
for their enjoyment and profit ; he seems to 
have no real interest here excepting on pay- 
day." 

"Then why do you keep him at all?*' I in- 
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terrupted. "Well," the official replied, "he 
IS a fairly good routine worker, and we hap- 
pen to know that his wife is a remarkably 
fine woman, with a heartbreaking- struggle 
to make ends meet. This company, like most 
of the big corporations, would rather be kind 
and fair to its employees than strictly just 
to itself. And this employee, like millions of 
other employees, would rather complain of 
his lot and pity himself like a spoiled child 
than work long enough, think hard enough, 
plan far enough, to earn a better place and 
bigger salary. We don*t promote our men. 
They promote themselves. We merely help 
them up, when they want help — and pay 
them more when they earn more. The em- 
ployees in a modern concern always do the 
promoting. The employer merely changes 
the figures on the price-tag." 

So now, when I hear an alleged man 
grumbling at his "boss," at hard times, at 
unfair competition, I do not sympathize with 
him. I study him, as an archaeological speci- 
men of boneheaded folly and cave-man 
egotism. 

From personal statements of leading 
Americans — the great industrial, financial 
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and professional figures of the country — ^I 
have gathered a few recipes for self-promo- 
tion that our ambitious readers may use 
profitably. 

First of all must be the realization that 
business promotion does not "happen." The 
man who outruns you in the race for the top 
did a lot of hard training in secret. The 
world measures him at his goal — ^but Fate 
measured him through his grilling. To be 
envious or critical or sour when a fellow suc- 
ceeds while you fail is merely to handicap 
yourself the more. The man who does not 
climb is a mental or moral cripple. He needs 
cure — ^not commiseration. 

Perhaps you have wondered why pro- 
motion did not come as you expected ; nearl)^ 
every worker has to face disappointment of 
this kind repeatedly. Ask yourself this ques- 
tion: '^Why have I not reached a place of 
influence and affluence twice as good as the 
one I hold?*' Keep that Why eternally be- 
fore you, till you know what is wrong with 
you. Then ask another question : ^^How can 
I redeem the faults and prevent the mistakes 
of the past — ^how can I do the kind of work 
that earns promotion, commands promo- 
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tion?" You may say there is no chance 
where you are — the town, or the concern, or 
the men in the concern, may be too small. 
Rubbish! Don't you know that the heads 
of some of the largest corporations in the 
world sprang from a community so petty and 
restricted that hardly anybody in the next 
county knew it existed? Not where you 
came from, but where you are going is your 
place of residence, A man with a cosmopol- 
itan mind may live twenty miles from the 
nearest store — and be on his way to the top 
of a national enterprise. Your life plan 
creates your life position. 

The first way to get ahead is to look be- 
hind. Something has kept you down. What ? 
Something in your physical, mental or moral 
make-up has been a hurdle that you could 
not jump. It may be weakness, or surliness, 
or sickness, or laziness, or pride, or extrav- 
agance, or disloyalty, or unreliability, or 
stupidity, or a bad habit, or old-fogyism, or 
worry, or unhappy home life, or lack of vis- 
ion to see and power to grasp opportunity. 
When a horse falls down in a race, the rider 
locates the trouble and takes precautions 
against the recurrence of it. When you fall 
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down, as every man does who keeps going, 
aren't you worth as much to yourself as a 
race-horse would be to a jockey ? Each per- 
sonal fault is a nail in your foot — don't blame 
the track, pull the naiL 

Extend your analysis further. When a 
man you know takes a higher position, cat- 
alogue the reasons. Ask him, or his chief, 
why the promotion came. Also, conversely, 
when a man you know loses a job, or takes 
a lower one, or gets a cut in pay, or makes 
a business failure — ^find the cause. Prepare 
a complete list of these elements of pro- 
motion, and of retrogression, for your own 
guidance and frequent study. 

Train yourself to see yourself through the 
eyes of your employer. Constantly remind 
yourself that in the business battle your per- 
sonality is nothing, your effectuality is 
everything. Make your employer's interests 
your own, rather than expecting him to 
make yours his. He is looking for some one 
he can trust as well as he would trust him- 
self. Your brain without your heart is 
merely a machine — and machines are never 
promoted. The paradox of personal advance- 
ment is that when you think first of yourself 
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you lose ground, but when you think first of 
your customer and employer you find a mys- 
terious force pushing you on and up. 

Invest a little money in your own future. 
Don't ask your employer to bear all the cost 
of your efficiency training. There seems to 
be a general impression among both mental 
and manual workers that there is a law for- 
bidding an employee to spend his own money 
for the improvement of his own work. This, 
I assure you, is not the case. Why should 
your company pay the whole expense of 
modernizing you, when the lifelong advan- 
tage in skill and earning power will be 
yours? Apportion at least three per cent of 
your annual income to your professional 
education. Thus, if you happen to earn $2000 
a year, put $20 a year into modern technical 
books, $20 into trade magazines and associa- 
tional bulletins, $20 into personal efficiency 
engineering or experimental equipment. The 
records of big men show that an employee 
has the best chance of promotion who does 
what he has to do with rare skill, speed, or 
economy. The richest young man in America, 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., affirms that success 
lies in doing common things uncommonly well. 
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Devote one evening a week to studying 
the qualifications, duties and responsibilities 
of the place next above yours, in line with 
yours. Don't study the man who holds the 
job — study the job. You are not trying to 
supplant him — ^you are trying to be ready for 
promotion in case he should leave, or to earn 
a similar position elsewhere. But you may 
properly cultivate the good qualities of the 
man higher up. What has he that you have 
not? More specialized knowledge — more 
power of execution — ^more personal influence 
— more physical endurance — more self-con- 
trol — more tenacity of purpose? You will 
find one thing universally true: The higher 
a man climbs, the more he shakes off per- 
sonal weakness, folly and eccentricity. A 
higher job is always harder on a man's lower 
tendencies. You can't break a single rule of 
health, efficiency or morality — and be as fit 
as you were before. What are these rules? 
How closely do you observe them? How 
much keener is the man above you in this 
matter? 

Note the special kind and amount of tech- 
nical education you will need in the higher 
position — then obtain catalogues of the dif- 
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ferent correspondence schools, and enter the 
course you deem best. If you are a manual 
worker, you probably need a specialized 
course in a higher form of industrial opera- 
tion ; but if you are an executive, you prob- 
ably need a general course in the funda- 
mentals of business conduct. The one course, 
however, that you certainly need is the basic 
study of personal efficiency — the modern 
science of managing your work, your time, 
your thought, your self, your future. 

Aim to spend from two to four evenings 
a week in home study and experiment. A 
plan worth trying is to make Monday and 
Tuesday evenings work evenings — ^Wednes- 
day evening play time — ^Thursday and Fri- 
day evenings work periods — and Saturday 
evening the crowning pleasure season. Or, 
you could well devote Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday evenings to promotion training, 
then have the remaining nights free of work- 
thought. For several years, when I was 
doing work peculiarly hard and unpleasant, 
as efficiency training, the only chance for 
professional study and creative thought was 
between the hours of 9 p. m. and 1 a. m. 
Some of our plans that have since proved 
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most valuable were developed after mid- 
night, w^hen seclusion was perfect and men- 
tal focus powerful. We do not recommend 
the habit of midnight toil. But we are con- 
vinced that the young man who hopes to 
succeed must be willing to work all night — 
he is so aflame with the ardor of ambition. 
A healthy grown person under forty should 
work an average of sixty hours a week; if 
his hands are not occupied all this time, his 
brain should be. With your eight-hour day 
goes eight-hour pay, the small, common pay 
of the millions of small men, who stop work- 
ing when the whistle blows, and stop think- 
ing before they commence. About the only 
thing you need to fear in business is the fear 
of doing too much. Crowd your capacity, 
then watch it expand. Brain-cells, unlike 
body-cells, have to be stimulated. When you 
turn on the electric light, think of the man 
who harnessed electricity — ^he has worked 
more than twelve hours a day for the past 
thirty years. The greater the force you com- 
mand, the longer you must be on the job. 

Search out the business problems that con- 
front your head men, resolve to find a solu- 
tion for one or more of those yet unsolved. 
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They may concern buying, or manufactur- 
ing", or selling, or advertising, or accounting, 
or operating, or cost-cutting, or time-saving, 
or help-handling, or a dozen other depart- 
ments. You have some great, natural gift 
or leaning— every man has, for a special 
branch of industrial experiment and prog- 
ress. What are you doing with your talent ? 
Using it for promoting yourself? Or letting 
it lie buried under the routine of your day's 
work? Or throwing it away in mental, emo- 
tional or physical dissipation? Learn what 
your special power is, then focus it on a spe- 
cial problem of your employer ; devise a prac- 
tical solution, put your plan up to him — and 
yourself on the waiting-list for promotion! 

Resolve to become your own critic, super- 
visor and inspector, thus guaranteeing the 
excellence of your work and saving time and 
trouble for your employer. Half the worry 
of the man higher up is caused by mistakes 
of employees. A big salary is the pay for 
big responsibility. When you make yourself 
always and utterly responsible, you put your- 
self automatitally into the high official class, 
and only time is needed for demonstration. 
J. Ogden Armour, who employs 40,000 men 
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and does a business of $500,000,000 a year, 
says that promotion is bound to come to the 
man who sets a new pace wherever he is — 
always working a little harder, and thinking 
a little more quickly, than the fellow beside 
him. Guaranteed recipe for promotion: Do 
your own work both faster and better than 
it was ever done before. 

Expel from your mind, however, the idi- . 
otic notion that when you raise the quality 
of your work you bestow a benefit on your 
employer or customer. You serve yourself 
most when you serve others best. The 
world's big men grew into leadership not by 
working for a wage but by striving for a 
purpose. No man is great until he can do his 
best without remembering the matter of re- 
ward. How to reach the top : Do your best 
because it is your best and nothing less will 
satisfy you. 

Cultivate the spirit of cooperation. Also 
master the science of it. How quickly and ; 
gladly would you help a man over a hard 
place in some other department ? How well 
do you know the relation of your department 
with every other? How fully have you 
learned the aims, principles, policies, meth- 
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ods ana products of your company as a 
whole? Every phase of the business has a 
bearing on your work. If you look at noth- 
ing but your own little job, you are as poor 
a stick as a second baseman in a ball-game 
would be if he never watched the batter or 
first base! The fine plays in business result 
from the fine team work. The height of a 
sound building is according to the breadth of 
its base ; and to build a high career you must 
have, in the first place, a broad business 
knowledge. 

A few personal suggestions, from the lives 
of men of power. Make friends with people 
of superior attainment — knowledge, skill, 
reputation, character, influence; the more 
big men you can meet, the sooner you are 
likely to advance ; probably forty per cent of 
the sudden promotions to high places are at 
the instigation of magnates watching a fine 
worker when he did not know they were 
doing it. Pay small attention to your "social 
set" — they can't help you ; they are likely to 
hinder you, and the less you dally with soci- 
ety the better chance you have to dominate 
the real world of real men. But don't neg- 
lect your personal appearance; always look 
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your best ; wear the styles that most become 
you; in choosing and caring for your busi^ 
ness attire, be highly fastidious without 
being highly fashionable. Guard against 
flaws in your health equipment; a larger 
salary means more responsibility and more 
nervous strain; be prepared; avoid illness 
later by adopting now the most efficient hab- 
its of eating, sleeping, exercising, working, 
resting and playing. Find where you stand 
in personal efficiency — apply several of our 
tests published in "Efficient Living" and 
'The Triumph of the Man Who Acts." 
Carry a note-book with you always, and in 
spare time work out ideas for later develop- 
ment. Keep a filing system at home, with all 
the clippings you can gather, weekly or 
monthly, on personal and technical efficiency, 
from newspapers and magazines. Devote 
fifteen minutes a day, outside of business 
hours, to constructive thinking about your 
work, your field, your future. 

Above all, don't envy the man who suc- 
ceeds. Emulate him! Heed the words of 
Charles M. Schwab, who knows how to climb 
to the top, if any man does. Mr. Schwab 
says: "The high officials at the Bethlehem 
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Steel Works are not geniuses or prodigies — 
they have won out by using normal brains 
to think beyond their manifest daily duty; 
they all began at the bottom and worked 
their way up, simply by using head and 
hands a little more freely and effectively 
than the average man. Success is a com- 
pound of superloyal service and a specialized 
brain/' 

Every good workman has two jobs — ^that 
of laborer for his employer, and that of pro- 
motion engineer for himself. How are you 
handling the second job ? 

SELF PROMOTION TEST 

BY WHICH ANY PROFESSIONAL OR INDUSTRIAL 
WORKER, ON SALARY OR WAGES, MAY 
ENGINEER AND EARN PROMO- 
TION FOR HIMSELF 
Dir«ctioiit. First read the chapter *'The Job Hifi^er 
Up." Then grade yourself on the following questions. 
Where answer is Yes, write numeral 4 in space opposite. 
Where answer is No, leave space blank. Where answer 
is partial affirmative, write numeral under 4 that you 
consider fair. Obtain your approximate percentage by 
adding numerals. Qi^cstions will be gladly answered by 
officials of the American Efficiency Foundation, 21 East 
40th Street, N. Y. City. 

1. Do you believe that employees promote 

themselves? 

2. Have you picked out the higher place you 

want — or one like it? •. ...... 

3. Are you regularly training yourself, in mmd 

and body, for this position ? 

A. Would you rather do better work than re- 
ceive higher pay ? 

5. Do you always blame yourself when failure 
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and disappointment come? 

6. Have you found at least four causes in your« 

self to explain why promotion is slow? 

7. Would you rather work ten minutes over v 

the hour than one minute under ? 

8. Do you spend at least 3 per cent of your 

salary for technical books, courses, jour- 
nals, experiments ? 

9. Have you investigated two or more corre- 

spondence schools in your line ? 

10. Are you studying, or have you completed, a 

course in personal efficiency? 

11. Did you ever stay awake till 2 a. m. — work- 

ing out a business problem? 

12. Do you average ten hours a day in profes- ^ 

sional activity, manual or mental ? 

13. Arc half your evenings devoted to prepa- 

ration for business advancement ? 

14. Is your greatest talent or power being used 

in your present position ? 

15. Docs your chief rely on your work without ^ 

having to inspect it ? 

16. Do your fellow workers all respect you, and 

like you? 

17. Are all your criticisms of the company or 

officials made to the men concerned?— 

not about them? 

18. Would you rather be "called down" justly 

than boosted up unjustly? 

19. Have you studied all the aims, policies, 

methods and products of your concern?.. 

20. Are half your friends men who know more 

and earn more than you do? 

21. Is your manner always kindly, your ap- 

pearance always neat ? 

22. Have you learned from authorities how to 

eat efficiently, and think efficiently? 

23. Do you keep silent regarding your ambi- 

tion, preferring deeds to words ? 

24. Could you invest $1,000 cash or more in a 

new business opportunity? 

25. Do you keep your nerve, temper, health 

and optimism under all circumstances ? 



• « • • • 



Add column of numerals for your approximate 
grade in the new science of self promotion 
(Copyright, 1919, by Edward Earlc Purinton.) 



• 



Chapter XIII. 
A BUSY MAN'S READING 

THERE is a powerful, subtle fascina- 
tion about the words "the largest of 
its kind in the world." Whoever 
speaks thus of the sale of a product, the 
growth of an institution or the extent of a 
public service, engages our attention from 
the start. We feel that the largest of its 
kind is likely to be also the best. Admiring 
its greatness and respecting its goodness, we 
want to learn all about it. We learn most 
and best from the person or institution that 
commands our admiration and respect at 
the same time. 

Everybody who can read the English lan- 
guage ought to be interested in the library 
that recently became the largest of its kind 
in the world. The International War Li- 
brary of America was the greatest ever 
known to civilization. The honor of estab- 
lishing and extending it belongs to the 
American Library Association in co-opera- 
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tion with the Library of Congress and the 
American people. It was the first and only 
library system of world-wide scope and in- 
fluence. Created from a library war fund 
of $1,700,000 and from gift books worth as 
much more, it had been organized to serve 
in various capacities five million actual or 
potential clients, from over two thousand 
branches, stations and departments located 
in all parts of the world where American sol- 
diers were training, fighting or convalescing. 
During the first year of operation it pos- 
sessed more than 3,000,000 books and dis- 
tributed more than 5,000,000 magazines. To 
get some idea of the gigantic proportions of 
this work, we have but to note that the aver- 
age large city library contains only a few 
thousand periodicals and a few hundred 
thousand books, while the Library of Con- 
gress, heretofore the largest in the world, 
has only about two million volumes. The 
American International War Library thus 
exceeded by 50 per cent or more in less than 
a year the size of the largest library hitherto 
existing, which had taken a life-time to build 
up. Here is a shining example of a big thing 
done promptly and effectively. 
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But the mere size of the project is not the 
main feature. It never is. The underlying 
principles, motives and methods account for 
the size and should be studied accordingly. 
A great new need has been met in a great 
new way. The need itself is not new, but 
the recognition, classification and supply of 
the need is emphatically new and deserves 
more than a passing thought. 

The relation of a man's reading to his life 
and work has always been a matter of neg- 
lect, or chance, or speculation, or argumen- 
tation. This was before the war. Now we 
know better. We know what kinds of books 
men like to read, and what kind they should 
read for the best physical, mental, social, 
* moral and spiritual results. We know what 
kinds of books are useless for all practical 
purposes — and should never have been pub- 
lished. We know what kinds of books are 
most suitable for different kinds of men do- 
ing different kinds of work. We know how, 
when and where men should read for the 
highest benefit. We know how far the ex- 
pert advice and help of a competent librarian 
is necessary. We know in what ways the 
library system and service should be im- 
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proved in American cities and towns for the 
men who are fighting by working at home. 
There are many other things we know about 
the importance and use of books in every-day 
life, that we have learned or may learn from 
the outcome of the work of the Internation- 
al War Library, Some far-sighted million- 
aire could render an immortal service to 
humanity by having the results of all this 
work compiled and studied, then adapted and 
distributed to all the public libraries of the 
United States. 

Before the evolution of the war library, no 
way had been found to discover and record 
the literary habits and preferences of busy 
men. While every modern scientific libra- 
rian keeps a record of the number of books 
requested by patrons of the library, and of 
the classification of books by subjects and 
authors, no such record in peace times gave 
a clue to the number of men who visited the 
library in comparison with the number of 
women and children, or who read the books 
at home after they were drawn by women 
or children. 

Moreover, a superstition has prevailed to 
the effect that a strong, live, energetic man 
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should rather avoid a public library as a 
gloomy, tiresome place foolishly yet sol- 
emnly frequented by book worms, callow 
youths, dried-up spinsters, worn-out grand- 
fathers, and incurable cranks. Furthermore, 
the busy men of this country as a class never 
took time to investigate the contents of pub- 
lic libraries and learn for themselves what 
books and periodicals were there available 
to supply their professional and personal 
needs. A dark, impassable gulf yawned be- 
tween the average busy man's life and the 
nearest public library. 

The war has changed all this. We have 
got a new glimpse — a regular five reel mo- 
tion picture — of the literary side of a busy 
man's nature. We have caught snapshots 
of hundreds of thousands of men reading as 
they never read before. We have learned 
from the direct statements of countless of- 
ficers and privates that books are as neces- 
sary to the highest war efficiency as are guns, 
helmets and gas masks. From undeniable 
records and proofs we find that real men 
want real books for a dozen purposes — and 
all of them practical. The notion that a li- 
brary is a predestined gathering place for 
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"highbrows" has now been forever exploded. 
The largest exclusive body of men readers 
the world ever, saw — ^millions of the livest, 
strongest, busiest young Americans, just 
gave for our benefit a remarkable demon- 
stration of a new power in literature to help 
a man's work, hasten his progress, mould his 
character, govern his life. 

Do real men want real books? To supply 
the demand among soldiers, many of the 
war librarians had to work from 5.45 A. M. 
to 11.30 P. M., and even then could not begin 
to furnish books fast enough. The report 
from a certain camp shows an average at- 
tendance of a thousand a day and on one 
day there were fifty-three men sitting on 
the floor at one time. A record of another 
branch states that of all the men there in 
training, one out of every four reads and 
returns a book a week. Another branch in- 
dicates the popularity of the service by a 
concrete instance. Two friends were read- 
ing two books on a certain evening and ex- 
pected to finish before lights were out; but 
each grew so interested that they finally ex- 
changed books and couldn't stop reading 
long enough to go to bed; upon the turning 
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out of the lights in the barracks, the two 
men proceeded to the company bath-house 
where the lights burn all night, and each man 
finished the second book, though the read- 
ings took, respectively, till 11.30 P. M. and 
1 A. M. There is in every man a latent 
hunger for plenty of the right kind of read- 
ing; but by the eternal paradox of things 
only our fighting men could and would prove 
this fact. 

Now the trained American soldier is the 
finest type of average American to be found 
on earth today. What he does stands, what 
he says goes. How he uses a library should 
interest every man who respects the judg- 
ment or admires the action of a winning sol- 
dier. Why should the amount and variety 
of reading done by our boys in camp and 
field serve as a guide for the busy man at 
home ? We mention a few reasons. 

Because our fighting forces taken as a 
whole constitute the most representative 
body of real Americans that the world ever 
saw; ages run from twenty to sixty years; 
occupations cover the whole field of busi- 
ness, trades and the professions ; classes and 
walks of life extend from the highest to the 
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loWest, from the richest to the poorest, from 
the wisest to the least educated. Further- 
more, the system of choosing and using 
books in a war library carries out so fully 
the spirit of democracy and freedom that 
every man goes after the books he really 
wants, with none of the artificial restraint 
of the ordinary family and society. 

Because American soldiers are the busiest 
men of our time ; they put in a f ourteen-hour 
day right along, and sometimes an eighteen 
or twenty-hour day; if any class of men have 
no leisure for literature these are the ones; 
but because they know they have to read in 
order to make good, they do read more than 
twice as much as any class of civilian work- 
ers in the United States. 

Because the war library gives every man 
the opportunity of reading to his heart's con- 
tent with no cost and with no inconven- 
ience ; the books are at hand, with few dis- 
tractions to interrupt him; so the habit of 
reading becomes natural to him, perhaps for 
the first time in his life. 

Because American soldiers have made the 
quickest and largest success in their voca- 
tional field of any equal body of men that 
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civilization has produced; all the factors in 
their education and environment that have 
helped to get results are worthy of close 
study; and by the testimony of the highest 
military authorities no other one agency has 
been of larger service to the soldier than the 
war library. 

Because business today is a war, just as 
war today is a business ; the leader, no mat- 
ter who he is or what he does, has to be a 
fighter; and the same principles and methods 
that produce the best fighter in the trench 
or on the sea will produce the best fighter 
in the shop, factory, mine, mill, store, office, 
garden, schoolroom, or pulpit. The same 
literary needs are fundamental to the pro- 
gress of the soldier and to that of the busi- 
ness or professional man, the only differ- 
ence being that the wants of the soldier in 
this particular have been recognized and 
met, while those of the business or profes- 
sional man have not. Our soldiers today 
will become our teachers tomorrow. 

The first important lesson may be learned 
from a recent statement in the War Library 
Bulletin published by the American Library 
Association. We read as follows: "The 
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book selection has become increasingly a 
matter of supplying the definite needs as 
reported by requests from the camps them- 
selves. The preliminary purchase of books 
covered the general field of knowledge, al- 
though emphasizing military and technical 
subjects. As time has gone on, the propor- 
tion of military and technical books has in- 
creased rapidly, and at present; probably 80 
per cent of the calls from the camp are for 
books specially needed for training for the 
front. In the selection of these books, many 
experts have been called upon." How many 
business or professional men that you know 
spend 80 per cent of all their time for read- 
ing in study of technical and vocational 
books designed to promote their personal 
and official advancement? What percent- 
age of the daily or weekly time you allot for 
reading have you devoted to this purpose? 
Why should a soldier training to fight for 
his country and humanity read more and 
study harder to prepare for his work than 
a private citizen training to fight for his con- 
cern, his family and himself in the business 
war that he has to face? Does it take war 
to sharpen a man's wit no less than his 
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sword ? If the right selection and amount of 
spare-time reading* hastens a man's perform- 
ance and promotion, as thousands of soldiers 
have clearly proved, why does not every am- 
bitious man utilize the same source of help 
which is as free to civilians in the public li- 
brary as to soldiers in the war library? We 
consider 80 per cent vocational and technical 
books too high in proportion of reading mat- 
ter for the busy man at home to encompass ; 
probably 40 per cent would be nearer the 
right proportion; but every man should fig- 
ure this out for himself till he knows how 
much he is reading, and how much he ought 
to read for self-advancement. 

Another lesson relates to the value of 
good fiction as a mental tonic and sedative 
combined. Next to the demand for books 
that will teach them how to handle their 
job, the largest call for books on the part of 
soldiers comes for tales of adventure, mys- 
tery and romance. These help the boys to 
forget their job of fighting and by the power 
of imagination lose themselves in another 
world. 

No man ever yet put all his mind into his 
work until he was able to put all his work out 
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of his mind. As the streets of a town, dusty 
and dirty from excessive heat and travel, are 
cleansed and refreshed by a stream of water 
from the town pumping station, so must the 
grooves of the brain when filled with the 
dust of care, worry and fatigue likewise be 
cleansed and refreshed by a stream of 
thought from the pure and deep reservoirs of 
imagination. A friend of one of the biggest 
railway magnates and empire builders in the 
history of America was traveling with him 
once on an ocean steamer, and unexpectedly 
came upon him while he was in the act of 
throwing overboard a huge package of 
strange-looking books. The face of the big 
man thereupon assumed the expression of a 
small boy neatly caught in the jam jar ; but 
upon being pressed for an explanation of his 
act and expression, the big man mysteriously 
took the friend aside and whispered that the 
package of literature was composed of 
thrilling detective stories and Wild' West 
Indian tales that he had been reading in order 
to relax his mind, but he wouldn't for the 
world confess the fact to his business friends 
and clients ! Most big men, after a life-time 
of costly experiences, have learned the les- 
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son of reading yourself away from your job 
—our soldiers in less than a year have 
learned the same lesson to a degree of per- 
fection most enjoyable and invaluable. 

Another lesson points to the wisdom of 
having a clear purpose in reading and of 
choosing the literature that will give you 
certain definite results in your work, life and 
character. If a man were to spend half an 
hour a day walking around himself in a cir- 
cle, what should we think of his amount of 
intelligence? Why should a man's mind 
travel more aimlessly than his body? Why 
should he read more stupidly and wastefully 
than he walks ? Our soldiers when they read 
follow marching orders — they see what they 
want from a book, they go after it, and they 
get it. They read as they shoot, aiming at 
something and hitting the mark. Our sol- 
diers do not read trash. They read books 
and periodicals that will give them physical 
knowledge, mental outlook, moral force and 
spiritual faith. When a man is training to 
meet death, literary tastes undergo trans- 
formation; he ceases to care for the latest 
news of the sporting circle or the social set 
or the political .c:rah-bag or the local gossip 
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manufacturers; he has no time to waste on 
the petty, foul, superficial or trite in litera- 
ture. But death is no more serious than life, 
and a man training to meet life should learn 
to read as wisely and effectively as a soldier. 
From the statements of military authorities 
and the records of, camp and field librarians 
we have noted a few of the main reasons and 
purposes that American soldiers have in 
mind when they take up a certain book or 
periodical. They do not always analyze their 
own mental process, but the results of their 
instinctive choice of books reveal their sub- 
conscious choice, whether analyzed or not. 

They read to prepare themselves for new 
tasks, opportunities and responsibilities. 

They read to learn the trend of current 
events in their line of action the world over. 

They read to be able to forecast probabil- 
ities and rise to the top in emergencies. 

They read to broaden their minds and 
equip themselves with knowledge that was 
lacking in their early education. 

They read to take their minds off the 
dangers and difficulties of their work. 

They read to soften the pain of woUnds 
and the memory of scars. 
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They read to conquer loneliness by the 
mental and moral companionship a good 
book affords. 

They read to shorten the suspense of 
waiting for only God knows what to happen 
to them. 

They read to overcome physical fatigue 
with mental refreshment. 

They read to understand and remember 
more clearly what they are fighting for. 

They read to think harder and thus to 
fight better. 

They read to get in line for a commission 
and other chances for promotion. 

They read to avoid wasting time and 
strength in dangerous or vicious amuse- 
ments. 

They read to improve themselves in mat- 
ters of dress, morals and military conduct. 

They read to learn the exact truth in case 
of argument. 

They read to help solve personal and pro- 
fessional problems of all kinds. 

They read to break up the depressing 
monotony of mechanical routine. 

They read to develop the free imagination 
that must offset compulsory action. 
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They read to learn how to handle their 
minds and bodies more effectively. 

They read to renew their courage, faith, 
optimism, endurance. 

They read to grasp more firmly the basic 
truths of life and to ground themselves in 
principles on which they stand immovable. 

As a good soldier on the front battle line of 
your business or profession, how many of 
such purposes as the foregoing do you carry 
out in your daily reading? Every modern 
fighter must be reinforced by the faith, 
knowledge, courage, poise, relaxation and re- 
freshment that a good book supplies. 

Comparing the literary methods, purposes 
and habits of the American soldier with the 
American civilian, we find that the latter is 
likely to fall into a number of mistakes. He 
reads without thinking. He reads without 
expert guidance. He reads without regard 
to the care of his eyes. He reads from idle- 
ness, or curiosity, or superficiality, or some 
other vain, empty motive. He reads at wrong 
times, in wrong places. He reads too many 
newspapers and not enough standard books. 
He reads fiction because it is new instead of 
because it is good. He reads trivial, sensa- 
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tional stuff merely because it is advertised 
shrewdly. He reads no books on health, diet, 
sanitation or psychology, fearing to look at 
the inside of himself. He reads no books of 
religion, poetry or mysticism, stupidly and 
rashly supposing that these books have no 
practical value. In short, the average Ameri- 
can has never learned how to read. All he 
can do is to recognize the physical form of 
the letters and words ; but these do not com- 
prehend the science of reading any more 
than the tables of arithmetic comprehend 
the science of banking. Whoever knows 
fully how to read must have learned twice — 
first as a child, second as a man. The com- 
plete science of reading has yet to be taught, 
and first to be evolved. 

We here present a few of the foundation 
principles and rules of a modern science of 
reading, with regard most to the needs, de- 
sires and limitations of the busy man. For 
this purpose we have obtained and co-ordi- 
nated the suggestions of teachers, authors, 
publishers, librarians, physicians, oculists, 
welfare workers, business counselors, and 
efficiency engineers. No science is complete 
Avithout modification and supervision by the 
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leading authorities in other branches of re- 
lated studies; the art of learning to read 
must . be acquired through a system of in- 
struction finely blended from different 
sources. 

The first group of suggestions relates to 
the care of the eyes. We misuse our eye- 
sight probably more than the people of any 
other nation. We are becoming a race of 
spectacle-wearers, but no kind of' spectacles 
yet produced will cure the mental and moral 
blindness that usually precedes physical 
blindness. The spiritual vision is generally 
clouded before the eyesight fails. What are 
some of. the causes of the American defect 
of prematurely bad eye-sight ? A multiplic- 
ity and superfluity of reading matter, with 
small type, cheap paper, and a mental and 
moral value just as small and cheap; a habit 
of seeking the bright lights during most of 
our spare time; a feverish desire to be for- 
ever seeing something new ; a neglect of the 
open spaces and the starlight skies ; a chronic 
spiritual nearsightedness. 

Watch a street-car full of men reading 
madly on their way to work all the latest 
trifles in the morning newspaper and you see 
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them ruining not only their eyes but their 
mental vision^ spiritual perception, moral 
focus, vital energy. But we are not preach- 
ing a sermon, we are teaching a lesson. We 
give accordingly the scientific directions for 
the proper care of the eyes during reading 
and at other times. 

Be sure that the light for your regular 
work or occasional reading falls over the 
left shoulder from a window or lamp not 
more than a few f^et away, and that no 
bright light either natural or artificial is di- 
rectly in front of you anywhere in the room. 
Avoid tight or high collars, which impede the 
circulation in the head and are likely to cause 
eye trouble. Hold your work or reading mat- 
ter always at a proper distance from the 
eyes; do not get so interested in a book or 
magazine that you draw it within a few 
inches of your face and so run the risk of 
nearsightedness. Have regard to your pos- 
ture; do not read when lying down or trav- 
eling in a conveyance of any kind, as the at- 
tempt to* read from a wrong angle of vision 
tends to produce eye strain, headache and 
probably serious disorders. Never read in 
places that are poorly lighted, such as train 
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Stations, ferry boats, hallways and other 
public rooms. If you do much close work, 
form the habit of using a light-weight eye- 
shade, that you can get for as little as 
twenty-five cents from a good stationery or 
department store. Do not use your eyes for 
continuous reading, work or study longer 
than a half-hour at a time; rest them by 
changing work for a little while, or by get- 
ting up and moving around the room, or at 
least by looking out through the window 
onto a broader physical and mental horizon 
for a few moments. If your eyes are ever 
weak, hot, painful or otherwise uncomfort- 
able, take this warning and immediately con- 
sult a good oculist. ^ Do not buy glasses from 
an ordinary optical store without an indi- 
vidual prescription by a first-class oculist, 
whose fee though it may look large will be 
a saving in the end. Do not even wear col- 
ored glasses as a protection from light un- 
less your oculist orders them for you. Do 
not consult the proprietor of an "optical par- 
lor'* or any eye specialist who advertises in 
the newspapers. Do not use eye remedies or 
tonics of any kind merely on the recommen- 
dation of a druggist. Remember that the 
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best tonics for the eves are cool air, cool 
water and a cool head. If you are doing 
clerical or literary work, or if you are past 
thirty-five years of age, have an examination 
by your 6culist once a year and thus prevent 
the gradual development of eye troubles and 
weaknesses, that may be prevented more 
easily than cured. Form the habit of clos- 
ing and resting the eyes when waiting for an 
appointment, or riding on a street-car, or sit- 
ting in a room with many brilliant, glaring, 
unshaded lights. Read less ; have somebody 
whose eyes are younger read to you. If you 
have any doubt as to the proper lighting ar- 
rangements and effects of your home or 
place of business, consult a modern book on 
the science of interior lighting. 

Perhaps the first sign of intelligent, fruit- 
ful and enjoyable reading is to know what 
publications are of interest and value to the 
busy man, where to find them and how to 
use them. Have you any idea where to look 
for the publications to help you most in your 
work, life and education for promotion? 
There are about 10,000 books and 8,000 peri- 
odicals published in the United States every 
year. Probably 10 per cent of the books and 
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5 per cent of the periodicals would be found 
to contain the sort of information, sugges- 
tion and co-operation you need and are look- 
ing for — the only trouble is you don't know 
where to look. The solution of this problem 
is to be had in one or more of the current 
guides to the new books and regular maga- 
zines, which are classified and arranged by 
topical index for quick and reliable use. 

Every busy man should read, or have 
one of his helpers read for him, one of these 
modern guides to the selection of current 
publications. Among them are a book index 
and a book review digest; a newspaper an- 
nual and directory; a list of libraries in the 
United States ; a library journal ; a guide to 
the current periodicals and serials of the 
United States and Canada; a catalogue of 
copyright entries furnishing complete lists 
of all books and periodicals copyrighted in 
the United States. Those of our readers 
who wish to keep in touch with the newest 
and best literature for personal and profes- 
sional use may obtain further particulars 
with addresses of publishers of these guides 
[ to modern literature, on application to the 
f Efficiency Publishing Company, 21 East For- 
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tieth Street, New York City. No fee is 
charged our readers for this service ar- 
ranged specially by the writer for their bene- 
fit, the only condition being the enclosure of 
a return envelope, stamped and self- 
addressed. 

A word of caution is next in order. Do 
not buy books or subscribe for magazines 
just because they are listed in one of the 
guides mentioned above or because you hap- 
pen to like the sound of the title. Obtain 
first from the publishers of any book a pros- 
pectus or leaflet with table of contents and 
description, the same usually being sent free ; 
write first to the publishers of any periodical 
for a sample copy, enclosing fifteen or twen- 
ty cents if it is a monthly and twenty-five or 
thirty cents if it is a quarterly. A member 
of your family or business force should be 
delegated to have this matter in charge, ob- 
taining all preliminary information without 
bothering you, merely consulting you on the 
final decision. 

A special book and magazine fund should 
be set aside yearly by every commercial, in- 
dustrial and professional organization. This 
amount should range from $50 to several 
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hundred dollars a year, depending on the 
size and nature of the business. It should 
be apportioned as regularly as the budget for 
rent, advertising, wages or any other fixed 
charge, and it should be spent carefully un- 
der the direction of a library committee with 
expert guidance back of the committee. The 
reading fund appropriation for a small con- 
cern should be divided about equally between 
efficiency maguzines, both technical and gen- 
eral, and the standard efficiency books, both 
technical and general. The appropriation 
for a large concern should be spent mostly on 
books, not more than a third to a fifth going 
for periodicals. 

The extent of the business literature 
now available is known to but few busi- 
ness men. For example, thirty-three mag- 
azines in the United States are devoted 
to general business efficiency, while nearly 
every trade, science and profession has from 
one to ten good periodicals. Thus, for ex- 
ample, a modern office which has been prop- 
erly organized to include six to twenty de- 
partments should have on file several business 
journals of a broad general character, and 
one technical periodical for each of the sev- 
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eral departments. A business leader, wheth- 
er man or institution, can no more expect to 
keep ahead without reading current business 
literature than a traveler in a strange land 
would expect to keep ahead without reading 
the sign-posts. The business men who are 
lost were blind first. 

A regular appropriation should be made 
also from your personal income to provide 
books and magazines for your home library, 
which should include not only publications 
for your advancement in business and your 
conduct of everyday life, but also books and 
periodicals to cover different aspects of the 
home and to help your women folks and your 
boys and girls in various directions. The 
appropriation for this should be from 2 to 
5 per cent of your income. A man who does 
not spend at least 2 per cent of his salary for 
current literature might as well prepare to 
look like a back number himself. A recent 
canvass of a number of the largest corpora- 
tions shows that a considerable peircentage 
of both employees and officials are spending 
all the way from $40 to $125 a year in ac- 
quiring new knowledge, and that in many 
cases the investment has been repaid several 
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times over in the advances, promotions, in- 
creased salaries and other rewards that have 
come to these men with a practical under- 
standing of the great business truth that the 
way to earn more is to learn more, 

A rational distribution of the money and 
the time spent on reading is a vital point to 
consider. While it would be absurd to count 
the pennies and the minutes, a broad gen- 
eral classification of the different kinds of 
reading you do, with an approximate lit- 
erary budget, should be thought out and es- 
tablished in mind. Figure the total amount 
of money and of leisure that you can devote 
by the day, week or month to the buying 
and perusing of literature, then fix a general 
table of percentages that you regard proper 
and be guided roughly by this table. How 
much of your reading is light and how much 
serious ? How much is beneficial, how much 
neutral, how much harmful? What definite 
results do you expect and obtain from each 
of your different classes of reading? Do you 
know what the biggest men today in your 
line are reading, and whether your choice of 
literature equals or surpasses theirs in qual- 
ity, variety and amount ? Do you read hap- 
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hazard, or follow a system as regular as meal 
time? 

Have you gone over this whole matter of 
the selection, purchase and use of modern 
books and magazines with an expert libra- 
rian, or an unprejudiced book seller or pub- 
lisher, or an experienced editor? The aver- 
age man is no more able to secure his own 
reading matter and organize his reading 
method safely and profitably without expert 
advice than he is able to cook his own food 
or prescribe his own medicine. Whoever 
doubts this merely confesses to ignorance of 
the workings of the human mind and the ef- 
fects of reading and studying on the outcome 
of the brain. The biggest men freely ac- 
knowledge their financial, mental and moral 
debt to certain books and magazine articles 
— ^why should not every man get in touch 
with the same sources of power? What, 
when, where and how you read will probably 
do more to shape your future than any other 
one thing. 

We suggest the following table of per- 
centages for your reading of different kinds : 
40 per cent work, business, vocation, occu- 
pation, personal efficiency, professional, in- 
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diistrial or commercial advancement ; 20 per 
cent relaxation, which includes fiction, travel, 
sport, adventure, mystery, romance, detec- 
tive and other short stories but not business 
articles or experiences in story form; 15 per 
cent general culture, which includes biogra- 
phy, history, science, ethics, education, 
health, finance, economics; 15 per cent cur- 
rent events and opinions and world progress ; 
and the remaining 10 per cent higher life and 
development, which includes religion, phil- 
osophy, psychology, music, poetry, and mys- 
ticism. A table of this kind is approximate 
only ; every man must make his own, but we 
suggest that a study of this one may prove 
helpful to you in the formation of your own 
literary budget of time and money. 

It should be understood that the final 10 
per cent classification, while the lowest nu- 
merically, stands for what is highest in ac- 
tual importance; books and periodicals of 
this nature while bulking small for the busy 
man, should be regarded as vitally essential, 
occupying the same place in the economy of 
mind and spirit as the vitamines do in the 
economy of the body, furnishing material for 
growth and sustenance that no other element 
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can supply. The 20 per cent classification of 
the table is too large except for the man who 
is carrying out the 40 per cent classification ; 
you have to be exceedingly busy and also 
brainy to justify putting half as much time 
and money into literature of relaxation as 
you do into literature of work. 

Every man should regard this table in the 
light of his own personal conditions and pe- 
culiarities, such as those of age, work, 
health, vocation, temperament, leisure, home 
life, early education, future possibilities. We 
suggest that you will find this exercise both 
interesting and beneficial ; count up for a day, 
a week or a month every dollar you spend in 
buying literature of all kinds and every hour 
you spend in reading ; compare results by this 
table of percentages and figure just where 
you stand. It will be easy to estimate hours 
as well as dollars because the percentages 
of 40, 20, 15, 15, and 10 could be figured easily 
as fractions of the 60 minutes in the hour 
which would be the unit of time. You may 
discover that some of your percentages are 
way oflF, in which case you might wish to 
organize your reading on a better basis. 

A few suggestions for literary economy 
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and productivity. Make a sharp distinction 
between your personal and professional read- 
ing. Have your professional or technical 
journals mailed to your office address, not 
to your home ; and read them in spare mo- 
ments during the day or before or after busi- 
ness hours ; not, however, early in the day if 
your duties are chiefly mental or managerial, 
as then you will need all your brain force 
applied to your work till late in the day. 
Have books for your personal advancement 
go to your home address, where they should 
be kept by themselves in your study or li- 
brary, and used regularly perhaps one or 
two evenings in the week. Delegate some 
of your reading as you do some of your work ; 
have an intelligent employee go over the 
technical journals and mark items or articles 
that he knows would interest you; have a 
member of your family do the same with 
general books and magazines, then mark cer- 
tain points or pages for you to read person- 
ally. Bear in mind that one rests more while 
listening than while reading; cultivate the 
habit of listening to a good reader in your 
family circle, who can thus entertain the 
family to good advantage with almost no 
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cost. The art of reading aloud should be re- 
stored; it is a family boon- 
Organize a clipping service and a filing 
system both at home and in your business, 
to preserve articles and ideas from current 
reading for later use. A magazine devoted 
to personal or technical efficiency should not 
be read without a filing receptacle and meth- 
od competent to preserve extracts clipped 
from the first reading. It is well to know 
of the service rendered by the clipping bu- 
reaus and research agencies, and of the sug- 
gestions offered by the manufacturers of the 
principal filing systems and devices. 

A few cautions may be worth considering. 
Don't buy books that have no permanent 
value, books that are only worth reading 
once if at all; read such books at a public 
library or rent them from a circulating li- 
brary. Don't read from a petty, unworthy 
motive such as wanting to appear "well 
posted,*' or "cultured,'* or up on the latest 
novel, or able to converse intelligently ; the 
unfortunate thing about airing your knowl- 
edge is that nobody ever does it except in a 
brain storm. Don't fill your mental machin- 
ery with dust and grime from an absorption 
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of the sensational stuff called "realism**; a 
realist is a pessimist who has gone blind 
looking for dirt; you shouldnH want to fol- 
low him any more than you would the gar- 
bage man. Don't waste time on the gaseous 
emanations called "best sellers"; give them 
time to cool off ; a safe rule in buying or read- 
ing fiction is to wait a year after publication ; 
by that time its character if it has any will 
have outlived its reputation. Don't read in 
bed; the strain is bad for your eyes and the 
habit is bad for your mind. Don't read on 
Sunday any kind of literature that you ordi- 
narily read on week days. Don't read let- 
ters, newspapers, or anything else at the 
breakfast table ; a man cannot feed his mind 
and his mouth at the same time and expect 
to escape physical or mental indigestion. 
Don't read in a crowd and look for much ben- 
efit ; the' finest ideas and purposes do not 
flourish in a crowd, they germinate and grow 
in silence and solitude. 

Read the newspaper less and the weekly 
more. For a busy man about all the aver- 
age newspaper contains of value is the as- 
sortment of head-lines, the editorial re- 
marks, and the few special articles or clip- 
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pings that may bear directly on the man's 
work. The vital news of the day is nearly 
all presented by a first-class weekly, and the 
merely transient and trivial items are elimi- 
nated. Watch a crowd of business men rid- 
ing to or from work and you sadly note that 
the majority are chronic sufferers from 
newspapers. A small dose of newspaper 
reading furnishes a valuable tonic, a large 
dose constitutes a dangerous stimulant like- 
ly to induce a mental fever. And the same 
is true of most of the popular magazines. 
What happens today is worth knowing just 
to the extent that what happens tomorrow 
is worth doing. Not the fact of the news of 
today really counts, but the effect of the 
news of today on the views of tomorrow. 

A man's worst foes are the ones he never 
sees. Perhaps the deepest, because the 
subtlest, danger to a busy man before he 
starts to read is the fatal idea that whatever 
is not immediately "practical'* is therefore 
impractical. One of our greatest steel mak- 
ers, probably the greatest in the world, freely 
states that much of his phenomenal success 
was wrought from inspirational books. The 
head of the largest merchandising organiza- 
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tion in America says that in appraising the 
value of a modern factory or industry the 
plant, methods and tools are worth about 2 
per cent, while the man is worth 98 per cent ; 
arid you create a man by first rousing and re- 
newing the spirit in him, which was never 
yet done by a merely technical piece of lit- 
erature. General Foch declares the Bible the 
best guide for a soldier, because it most sus- 
tains the faith and idealism of the soldier. 
A man is not a man till he fights hardest 
for a principle ; and to such a man the book 
means most which most supplies the com- 
bination of "tenacity and audacity" conceived 
by General Petain to be the final factor in 
empowering the Allied troops and winning 
the war. How many books of this kind have 
you placed in your library, proved in your 
work, and established in your life ? 



CHAPTER XIV 
SOMETHING TO SELL 

EVERY grown, sane, healthy person has 
something .to sell. A person who 
imagines he has no need of the science 
of salesmanship has one great vital lesson 
to learn. 

Your market value is likely to be the 
measure of your character. Because, in 
establishing a high market price for your 
work, you are compelled to raise the stand- 
ards of your personal life. Hence, we re- 
gard salesmanship as a moral force, 
primarily. 

WTien a man is very young and romantic, 
he despises money. (I do not believe that a 
lady ever despises mon^y, however young 
and romantic she may be; therefore I ad- 
dress myself in this chapter to gentlemen, 
and particularly to those who are gentlemen 
in preference to being men.) 

Nobody is matured who has not made or 
done something valuable, then sold it profit- 

280 
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ably. I do not like the "upper crust" of 
society because it is composed of underdone 
humanity. Culture without commerce is as 
raw as cake dough without a kitchen stove. 
And the person who despises commerce 
should be fed exclusively on raw cake until 
he views in its proper light the fundament- 
ality of kitchen performance. 

Everybody in this country ought to study 
salesmanship, and apply the knowledge to 
his or her own career. Many unsolved 
problems, many unsuspected needs, many 
unavailing heartaches, would be relieved 
by the power of self-salesmanship. I 
have read hundreds of letters containing 
queries or difficulties proposed for our solu- 
tion wherein the supreme lack of the writer 
is shown to be ignorance of the science of 
selling — and ignorance of this ignorance! 
Most good people are poor, not because 
they are good but because they are stupid. 
Professional men — doctors, teachers and 
preachers — ^make an average of less than $20 
a week ; whereas, for equally good work in a 
business that employs the principles of mod- 
ern salesmanship, they could earn $40 to $100 
a week. The genius proverbially starves — 
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while the man who can sell the product of 
the genius piles up wealth to a sickening 
degree. It is not the salesman who needs 
salesmanship most — ^it is the uncommercial- 
ized man or woman who has never learned 
to apply market values and market methods 
to the finer output of an unselfish life. 

We will mention a few cases, out of him- 
dreds of similar ones from our personal cor- 
respondence, to show why everybody ought 
to learn how to sell what he or she has to sell, 
or should have to sell. 

Here is the case of a young writer. She 
hopes for money and fame as a modern poet. 
She sends a sample of her wares, for inspec- 
tion. What do we find, regarding her poem ? 
It is really a sermon in disguise — ^good phil- 
osophy, wretched poetry. The rhyming is 
too obvious — the author merely hunted the 
alphabet for words that jingle nicely to- 
gether, instead of hunting her own heart for 
images and ideas that harmonize with rap- 
tures of human feeling. Many of the words 
are not poetic — they belong in a scientific or 
theological treatise. And the verse's poor 
feet do not move as poetic feet should — 
some are afflicted with infantile paralysis, 
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Others with St. Vitus' dance. Now the ladv 
moans that magazine editors are unfeeling 
brutes, and the lot of a poet is martyrdom, 
alas ! How, she begs, may she dispose of her 
melodies? First she will have to dispose of 
her mind, and get a new one; the sort of 
mind she has belongs in a kindergarten for 
defective children. Would this lady wrap a 
stale loaf of rye bread in pink ribbons and 
peppermint hearts — then ask a butcher to 
buy it for his customers? Why does she 
follow as crazy a procedure in putting her 
poem up for sale? If she would study the 
poetry market half as eagerly as she does her 
own childish temperament, and if she would 
work as long and hard at her job as a washer- 
woman does, she might compose verses good 
enough to sell. 

Here is the case of a young fellow out of 
work. He has tramped the streets for days, 
begging strange employers to give him a 
job. All in vain. Why? Because it is a fine 
art to sell your services, and this man 
bungles the business. He looks very seedy 
and very scared. He whines. He shambles. 
He mumbles of "hard luck.** He can't hold 
your eye. He can't talk speedily, clearly, to 
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the point. He fails to introduce himself 
properly. He asks for a job as a beggar asks 
for a crust. He is the embodiment of failure. 
And he foredooms himself to the disappoint- 
ment that he rashly blames on the employers, 
who refuse him only as they would refuse a 
purchase of food in a battered, soiled con- 
tainer. A jobless man is always a poor sales- 
man. 

Here is the case of a college student forced 
by poverty to earn his way through school. 
He is bright, clean, healthy, strong, ambi- 
tious. The fact that he wants to work, and 
isn't afraid of soiling his hands or losing 
prestige, puts a premium right away on his 
character. One of him is worth a dozen of 
the morally sickly snobs who buy cigarettes 
and loud apparel on the foolish money of 
their dad. But the college officials don't 
know how to teach the art of personal pro- 
ductiveness. They beam benignantly on 
football games, fraternity "rushes," faculty 
receptions, and other infantile amusements ; 
but when a real man wants to work instead 
of fooling, the professors cannot tell him 
how to market his spare time. 

Here is the case of a retired minister. He 
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is too old to be a pastor — but just old enough 
to be a counselor. His brain is clearer, his 
knowledge riper, his faith stronger and his 
heart younger than when he stood, fifteen 
hours a day, on the firing-line of duty. But no 
church wants him ; he lacks now the firm step 
and imposing presence of a popular preacher. 
He could not save money on his paltry salary. 
What can he do ? His plight is that of the re- 
tired physician, teacher, or other professional 
man, whom physical age alone debars from 
usefulness. Why should not the experience 
of these men be worth money to the com- 
munity? There are kinds of public service 
that men past seventy could render njiost 
efficiently. But the salesmanship is lacking. 
So the economic waste goes on, and the wise 
old men half starve. 

Here is the case of a middle-aged virife, in 
the so-called leisure class. Her children are 
grown, her time is vacant, her heart is empty, 
her mind is void. She gropes blindly for an 
occupation. She joins many clubs, she goes 
in for New Thought or Cosmic Philosophy, 
she flutters from charity to charity, she 
takes up all the novel notions in her "set." 
But she is not satisfied. What this woman 
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needs is to make herself a producing mem- 
ber of society, to have a work all her own, 
put herself in it, g^ow as the work grows, 
find content in creativity — ^and the self- 
respect that comes only with selling for a 
good price a real masterpiece! 

You have something to sell. What is it? 
Unless you are trained in the science of per- 
sonal salesmanship, the chances are that the 
most valuable product of your life is not 
more than 60 per cent as good as it might 
be, and not more than 30 per cent as profit- 
able. We insert here a definition. Personal 
salesmanship is the art of making your finest 
product or service the best in its own field, 
then selling it regularly to the most possible 
customers for the largest reasonable price. 
Everybody can make or do something that 
many people want made or done. Your first 
move, in arriving at your market value, is 
to find what that something is. There are 
two basic methods — objective and subjective. 

1. Objective. What do people want most ? 
Food, clothing, shelter, money, work, pleas- 
ure, travel, opportunity, education, position, 
and the public utilities (such as transporta- 
tion, light, heat) incidental to the satisfac- 
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tion of these primary needs of humanity. 
How many young folks, choosing a career, 
stop to think of the size, profit and perman- 
ence of the market for their life work ? Par- 
don a bit of autobiography. When I left 
college, there were a dozen things I wanted 
to be — a doctor, a teacher, a preacher, a mu- 
sician, a poet, an artist, an editor, an adver- 
tising manager, a scientist, a manufacturer, 
a reformer, and a philanthropist. The voca- 
tional problem was rather complex. I didn't 
go off and ask my subliminal self, "What 
would you like to do, and what would be 
easiest, O Temperamental Aspect of Me?" 
No, decidedly not. I spoke thus with myself : 
*'You poor, ignorant, lazy chump; your job 
right now is to puncture the inflated college 
notions you would fly to Elysium on, hit 
earth good and hard, festoon yourself with 
clean soil, and dig for about twenty years in 
the field where you can grow the largest crop 
of service for humanity/^ So I chose efficiency 
work — the one field of universal outlook and 
uplift. The demand is now many times 
greater than we can supply, with more than 
500,000 people regular users of our produc- 
tions. All because I have made life the an- 
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swer to the question : "What do people want 
most?'' 

2. Subjective, What can you do best? 
This problem is even more vital than the 
preceding query. Solve them both, blend the 
solutions, and you have a guaranteed recipe 
for success both financial and spiritual, on 
condition that you add the science of sales' 
manship. 

I will now take a few letters from our cor- 
respondence files, and briefly answer them. 
Each inquirer begs to know just how to sell 
a personal product. 

Here is a farmer, with crops to sell. He 
should consider the following aids : Bulletins 
and other agricultural publications of U. S. 
Department of Agriculture; subscription to 
three or more farm papers, with regular 
reading of advertising section as well as 
editorial; catalogues of leading manufactu- 
rers of farming tools and facilities ; coopera- 
tion with state and county agricultural 
agents; consultion with reliable advertising 
agencies in cities nearby; close touch with 
developments of agricultural extension work 
of the State university ; affiliation with boys' 
crop-raising clubs and girls' canning clubs; 
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investigation of new parcel post opportuni- 
ties for selling farm produce by mail ; study 
of current magazines for advertisements of 
farmers doing a mail business, and compar- 
ison of their literature; employment of reg- 
ular advertising methods, such as news- 
papers, street-car cards, posters, hand-bills, 
mailing lists, attractive signs on the farm 
where every passer-by will surely notice 
them. 

Here is a teacher with knowledge to sell. 
He wants a better position, but has no idea 
how to get it. He should try some of these 
plans : Public lectures by himself on popular 
phases of his work, under auspices of a civic 
or scientific organization; publicity cam- 
paign to increase enrolment in his classes; 
preparation of articles for educational jour- 
nals ; publication of a book or series of books 
to fill a general need in the classroom; at- 
tendance on meetings of educators promi- 
nent in State and nation, with a service 
rendered by him at each meeting; member- 
ship in foremost educational associations; 
original experiment, research or investiga- 
tion, with results of acknowledged value to 
his pupils or fellow-teachers; comparison of 
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Other school catalogues, with suggestions 
for improving the conduct of his own classes ; 
modern helpfulness on social service lines, 
to make the school building a social center, 
and the neighbors all friends of the school; 
aid of advertising expert in writing letters, 
gaining interviews, and otherwise making 
connections looking to a higher position. 

Here is a stenographer, with service to 
sell. She wants more pay, and swift pro- 
motion. Let her follow such lines of ap- 
proach as these: Purchase of books on cut- 
ting stenographic costs, improving office 
management, writing business letters, ad- 
vertising and selling products of the firm, 
developing a business woman ; careful study 
of these books, and ways found to increase 
output, decrease outgo, lessen burdens of 
employer; subscription to a leading office 
magazine or trade journal, with regular 
study in spare time; enrolment with a cor- 
respondence school teaching personal effi- 
ciency or business administration; help of 
the American Efficiency Foundation and al- 
lied organizations, of 21 East 40th Street, 
New York City, f6r providing better office 
facilities. 
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These are but a few concrete hints for 
three classes of readers out of hundreds. But 
they illustrate a fundamental principle we 
may state thus : Every good workman has to 
learn to be his own selling agent. And the 
more conscientious of altruistic you are by 
nature, the more scientifically, resolutely and 
habitually you must focus thought and 
energ}'' on the selling side. How? We offer 
a number of suggestions. They apply not 
only to business men, but also to bankers, 
doctors, teachers, preachers, writers, reform- 
ers, musicians, mechanics, lawyers, inven- 
tors, statesmen, housewives, factory girls 
and messenger boys. 

First, analyze your product. See if it is 
worth selling. Apply all the known tests for 
similar work, and establish a guaranteed sys- 
tem for repeating such tests in advance of 
any output. You must build reputation on 
standardization. If you don't know how to 
standardize your product, secure outline of 
specifications from trade journals, technical 
books, engineers* reports, correspondence 
courses. 

Learn every stage and process of manu- 
facture. Be able to answer any question 
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about your merchandise, from the raw ma- 
terial to the wrapper. Get a good-natured 
friend to ask you all manner of questions — 
then go and find the answers. Be prepared 
to meet objections and refusals, particularly 
the "selling talk" of rival concerns, by a com- 
plete array of unanswerable facts. Don't 
argue about your product. Show proven 
facts — or keep still. 

Welcome hostile criticism ; the worse it is, 
the better for you. Make every critic a busi- 
ness-builder for you, by having the reason 
for complaint swiftly changed to a reason 
for satisfaction, thereby rendering future 
complaints impossible. Never leave a cus- 
tomer dissatisfied — lose money on him first. 

Believe utterly in the superiority of your 
product, in the ability and integrity of the 
producer, in the vitality and necessity of the 
service. Let your merchandise be only the 
object to hang human faith and friendliness 
upon. Eliminate the barter idea — substitute 
the benefit idea. 

Study the needs, difficulties, problems, of 
your customer. Be able to offer a solution, 
or suggestion. Make it your business to pro- 
mote his business. Organize a service de- 
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partment, to clinch every sale with perma- 
nent satisfaction* Remember that your best 
salesman is a customer who got more than 
he bargained for. 

Realize that there is now a science of 
salesmanship, as complete, rigid and minute 
as the science of mathematics or chemistry. 
You wouldn't fool with chemicals without a 
knowledge of the science of handling chem- 
icals; don't fool with sales unprepared — ^you 
will be inviting an explosion of friendship 
and finance. Read several books on the new 

• 

salesmanship, and study by mail a modern 
course from a school of national importance ; 
watch current bulletins from the leading 
salesmanship clubs, and take a professional 
journal : if you can't do these things person- 
ally, arrange for one or more of your asso- 
ciates to be thus informed. 

Regard all competitors as teachers. There 
isn't one of them from whom you could not 
learn something. Each, in some way, prob- 
ably excels you. Find how, then put a stop 
to your inferiority. 

Compile a catalogue of great feats of 
salesmanship, from the lives of famous mer- 
chants, inventors, manufacturers, railway 
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pioneers, commercial chemists, bank found- 
ers, empire builders. Make a thorough study 
of these biographical proofs that you can sell 
your product in a big market for a big price. 

Extend your market. Don't make or do 
something necessarily confined to a small 
group of customers. Plan to reach out for 
a world-trade. The conviction that hundreds 
of thousands of people need your work, and 
the intention to place it before them, will 
help mightily to keep your vision clear, your 
aim firm, your hand true, your heart brave. 

Watch the trend of the times and modify 
your output accordingly. Twenty years ago, 
the motion picture business was no business 
at all, and the saloon business was a money- 
maker. Now, the movies are everywhere, 
and the saloons are next to nowhere. 
Twenty years from now, what will the 
demand for your work be? Plan your pro- 
duction with an eye to the future. Don't 
peddle candles in the age of electric light. 

Learn advertising. You must tell the pub- 
lic what you are doing, tell it frankly and 
boldly, tell it kindly and thoughtfully, tell it 
clearly and convincingly, tell it earnestly and 
often. A good publicity man is your first 
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lieutenant for a winning sales campaign. At 
least on this one point Billy Sunday and 
Charlie Chaplin agree — and on this one point, 
both are right. 

Line up all your forces on the selling side. 
Articulate the ideal and the commercial. 
Don't let your man with ideas and your man 
with dollars pull apart, as they generally do. 
Make your theoretical man see that he can't 
start his business building without funds; 
your material man that he can't complete his 
building without ideas and principles. 

Take a trip to the headquarters of a big 
merchant, like Wanamaker of New York, 
Filene of Boston, Marshall Field of Chicago. 
Spend a week finding out why he succeeded. 
Prepare a list of at least forty reasons to 
explain his national reputation — and the con- 
trasting failure of the average petty store- 
keeper. Then apply these lessons to your 
own work, your own future. 

Make your whole proposition defend itself 
under a battery-fire of questions, before you 
let the public assail it. How many people 
want your product — ^would pay and can pay 
your price for it ? How is the demand now 
being filled ? Are you able to undersell com- 
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petition and yet earn a fair profit ? Can the 
market be enlarged at slight cost? Have 
you had enough repeat orders to be sure of 
automatic selling after you gain your initial 
customers? Why and how is your product 
superior to all others ? Can the supremacy be 
maintained by inherent features that rivals 
could not steal or copy? Is every patentable 
feature protected by law ? Do you know the 
weakest department of your organization, 
and are you working most to build this up ? 
Have you capital enough to swing you over 
the starvation period? If you had to raise 
capital suddenly, where and how would you 
get it ? How far will cash sales be possible, 
how much loss from credit must be figured ? 
Has each worker both heart and purse in- 
terest in making the enterprise successful? 
Are all the officials experts, each at the top 
of his field? Have you competent coimsel- 
ors, preferably as directors ? Can you show 
many valuable endorsements from promi- 
nent individuals and institutions? Are you 
sure that there is no incurable weakness or 
defect, somewhere in your proposition? 
Would you give your life to make your work 
a tremendous power? 
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Salesmanship is not the transfer of a bill 
of goods. It is the right focus of a man's 
physical, mental and moral powers on the 
production and distribution of the best thing 
he can offer to the world. A good salesman 
has to be a good citizen — and a good citizen 
has to be a good salesman. 

PERSONAL PRODUCTION TEST 

BY WHICH ANY READER HAVING A PRODUCT 

OR A SERVICE TO SELL MAY INCREASE 

THE VALUE AND REWARD THROUGH 

BETTER SALESMANSHIP 

Directions. First read Mr. Purinton's chapter ^Some- 
thing to Sell." Then grade yourself on these questions. 
Where answer is Yes, write 4 in space opposite. Where 
answer is No, leave space blank. Where answer is in- 
determinate, write numeral under 4 that you deem 
honest. If you have queries or problems, you are invited 
to consult Mr. Purinton by letter, American Efficiency 
Foundation, 21 East Fortieth Street, New York. 

1. Do you regard salesmanship a science, a 

duty, a pleasure and a habit ?..... 

2. Have you judged your market value by a 

set of impartial, scientific standards ? 

3. Are you informed on the highest earnings 

in your business or profession? 

4. Do you know why your income is less than 

it should be ? 

5. Have you set out to double your earnings 

in ten years? 

6. Has Mr. Purinton's definition of "personal 

salesmanship" revealed a lack or defect 

in your method ? 

7. Does what you can do best coincide with 

what people want most ? 

8. Is your work organized to include an ex- 

pert sales department ? 
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9. Have you read at least four modern books 
on practical salesmanship ? 

10. Are you, or is your sales manager, a grad- 

uate of a good school of salesmanship?.. 

11. Have you analyzed your product or service 

by engineering test of standardization?.. 

12. Do you know every stage, part, function 

and possibility of what you are selling?.. 

13. Would you stake your personal reputation 

on your professional work? 

14. Is it your business to promote the business 

of your customer? 

15. Do you make every criticism or complaint 

a definite spur to prog^ress? 

16. Can you regard all competition as instruc- 

tion, with yourself the student? 

17. Did you ever compile a list of great feats 

of salesmanship ? 

18. Have you put down forty reasons why the 

big department stores are successful?.... 

19. Will what you are selling be needed more 

ten years from now than it is today? 

20. Are you making a special study of now to 

extend your market? 

21. Do you know that all costs of production 

and distribution are the minimum 
standard ? 

22. Have you asked yourself all the questions 

in next to last paragraph of this chapter? 

23. Did you read the earlier chapter "The Effi- 

cient Salesman ?" 

24. Have you harmonized the ideal and the 

commercial, in your thought, work and 
life ? 

25. Does every sale carry a service with it ? . . . . 



Add column of numerals for your approx- 
imate grade in the science of personal 
productiveness 

(Copyright, 1919, by Edward Earle Purinton.) 



CHAPTER XV 
BUSINESS AND THE PROFESSIONS 

EVERY business should be in motive a 
profession ; and every profession should 
be in method a business. The national 
recognition and adoption of these twin- 
truths would give America twice her present 
power as a nation. 

Every business should be in motive a pro- 
fession. The lofty standards of honor, duty, 
science and service that the professional man 
follows by temperament and tradition should 
lead the way in all commercial enterprises. 

But, equally, every profession should be 
in method a business. The union of system, 
specialization, profit and promotion that the 
great merchant or manufacturer daily and 
hourly embodies should serve as a standing 
lesson in all humanitarian work. 

The business man must learn subjective 
ideals from the professional man. But, even 
more, the professional man must learn ob- 
jective measures from the business man. As 
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a specialist in personal efficiency, I have 
learned twice as much from doctors, preach- 
ers and psychologists as I have from other 
efficiency engineers. But as a writer, I have 
learned ten times as much from business men 
as I have from other writers. The most val- 
uable things any man knows were learned 
outside the beaten track of his trade. Who- 
ever prides himself on merely knowing his 
job ought to ponder this statement. 

During the past few years I have been 
consulted on efficiency problems by more 
than 3000 professional men — teachers, doc- 
tors, lawyers, ministers, writers, bankers, 
musicians, photographers, welfare workers 
and others, A broad s,urvey of the profes- 
sional field, based on a thorough study of 
individual problems, leads to general conclu- 
sions affecting the great body of professional 
men, and applying to them all, no matter 
what their particular work may be. Every 
teacher, doctor or preacher ought to be a 
good business man; if he is not, he cripples 
needlessly his powers, and cramps wrong- 
fully his opportunities for genuine service on 
a practical, permanent basis. The object of 
this article is to emphasize the importance of 
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business knowledge for the professional class, 
I do not know of a single profession that 
has been standardized, modernized, maxi- 
mized, on the efficiency principle and pro- 
cedure that have made American stores, 
factories and corporations the leaders of the 
world. If a man of science and a man of 
business get the same salary, year after year, 
the man of science should probably receive 
twenty to fifty per cent more than the man 
of business. He earns it. Why should the 
man who serves be the man who starves? 
Faulty method is to blame — with faulty cus- 
tom and opinion back of it. 

The professional man today is handicapped 
by incomplete business training; by devital- 
ized food ; by wrong conception of the mean- 
ing and use of money; by vocational uncer- 
tainty and unfitness; by waste of motion, 
time, energy ; by neglect of commercial sys- 
tem; by ignorance of operating costs; by 
lack of suitable advertising; by tradition; by 
class prejudice; by the narrow mental hor- 
izon that marks industrial isolation; by ab- 
sence of the incentive that rises in the fric- 
tion of close competition ; by unwillingness to 
learn from anybody outside the profession. 
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The time of a competent efficiency engi- 
neer is worth $25 to $100 a day. He is paid 
that by large corporations. But he could not 
earn $25 a month if he looked to professional 
men as clients, with no other class of fees. 
Business men are glad to pay for expert crit- 
icism and vocational reform. Professional 
men are not. Here we have a condition that 
must be remedied not by efficiency experts, 
but by doctors, teachers and preachers with 
a broader, saner, clearer view of their own 
work and life. On this point let me quote 
a few examples of professional obtuseness 
and pigheadedness, revealed in the case rec- 
ords of certain efficiency counselors whom I 
know personally. 

A remarkably fine teacher in a school that 
was running down had read efficiency books 
with a view to building up the school. He 
outlined a plan, which he submitted to a 
faculty meeting. Whereupon a great hub- 
bub ensued. The "cultural" members of the 
faculty proclaimed efficiency petty and sor- 
did ; the "practical" members voted efficiency 
faddish and theoretical; none of the bellig- 
erents knew enough about efficiency to pass 
judgment on it, but all supposed that, being 
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college professors, they were qualified to 
pass judgment on anything. The one real 
teacher of them, glad to escape with his life 
and his job, took his plan away, and buried 
it on his darkest shelf, along with the dust 
of his other great ideas. 

A national association of a certain school 
of physicians had a president who knew how 
much the doctors needed businesslike meth- 
ods. x\t his own expense, he retained a busi- 
ness counselor, to serve the members of the 
association. The expert diagnosed condi- 
tions, and prescribed certain remedies — 
financial, mechanical, psychological. How 
did the president's noble effort result ? There 
weren't enough doctors in the whole associa- 
tion who valued business methods to war- 
rant having the prescription made up for 
these financial invalids. And the overwhelm- 
ing objection was, that the efficiency engi- 
neer, not being a doctor, must be incapable of 
advising doctors on any subject whatsoever ! 

A church organization had trouble raising 
money, keeping up attendance, and getting 
the members to work. An efficiency man, 
besought by a prominent church official on 
a friendly basis, prepared a technical report 
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giving the right instructions, and charged 
nothing for it. The good people were listen- 
ing somewhat favorably, when, alas, a 
doubtful brother mentioned mournfully that 
the business adviser was not a member of 
"our church," and was even suspected of 
being unorthodox, theologically. Immedi- 
ately, everything was off ! How could a man 
with a touch of heresy be a proper guide in 
efficiency ? 

A professional union of more than 10,000 
photographers wanted an efficiency pro- 
gram, for reduction of costs, increase of busi- 
ness, improvement of the profession. A 
leading business analyst was consulted^ He 
spent $50 worth of time in going over the 
situation, believing the union was financially 
responsible ; then he offered to construct a 
$300 business plan for $75, in view of a be- 
lated poverty plea by the union. This plan, 
if carried out, should have added $100 a year 
or more to the income of each of the 10,000 
photographers. But the union said they 
really couldn't afford to spend all of $75 on 
efficiency ; they hired a chieap near-expert for 
only $25 ; and thus, in saving $50, they lost a 
possible yearly gain of $1,000,000. 
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These examples cf childish professional 
folly are but a few that have come to my 
direct notice. Efficiency annals are full of 
them. We waste no time on protest or crit- 
icism. But we do wonder why the majority 
of professional men are dull-headed, slow- 
pursed and sour-hearted, when viewing their 
own best interests. Would it be unprofes- 
sional to be unprejudiced? 

Last year a certain corporation put 
$5,000,000 into the treasury by employing 
outsiders to tell the company how to run 
its own business ! These outsiders were effi- 
ciency engineers. They knew little of the 
technical details of the industry, but were 
postgraduates in human nature, practical 
psychology, publicity, finance, economy, hy- 
giene, employment and equipment. You 
won't begin to realize the possibilities in your 
trade or profession till you hire a general 
business expert to teach you the general 
business principles now applying equally to 
all trades and professions. All good work 
interleaves and overlaps with all other good 
work; and the best corporation president or 
the best mastier mechanic would be qualified 
to teach the average professional man a hun- 
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dred points in the man's own profession ! 

You want clients — the business man wants 
customers. Well, what's the difference? 
The appeal to human nature that fills the 
aisles of a department store would fill the 
pewp of a church, the halls of a college, the 
alcoves of a library, the seats of an audito- 
rium, or the beds of a sanitarium. Progress 
demands publicity. Every great leader is a 
great advertiser. And it takes a better 
knowledge of the laws of advertising to sell 
sermons or prescriptions than to sell shoes 
or pianos. 

Your day is long and tiresome, you lack 
energy, you need more help, more freedom, 
more time for self-improvement. Why not 
utilize in your vacation the short cuts and 
easy ways of scientific management? Are 
you familiar with time and motion study, 
have you laid out your work on the quickest 
route, is your equipment and supply depart- 
ment mechanically perfect ? 

You find it hard to make collections, you 
often lose on bad debts. Business men form- 
erly had the same trouble ; they have devel- 
oped means, however, to bring almost any 
IbiU-dodging creditor to book, and without 
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offending or alienating him. Why should the 
slow-pay and no-pay customers be forced to 
be honest with their butcher and clothier but 
allowed to put off indefinitely their minister 
and doctor? A professional man is a bene- 
factor treated like a beggar when his bill 
arrives. He must learn financial methods 
from the business man. If as many as ten 
per cent of your creditors pay behind time or 
never, you should particularly study modern 
collection devices. 

You are perhaps the occasional victim of 
brain fag, nerve exhaustion, irritability, poor 
sleep, low vitality, or other signs of ap- 
proaching breakdown. Then your diet must 
be analyzed. The brain worker whose pro- 
fession demands not only keen thought but 
nerve strain and moral responsibility cannot 
eat as the ordinary man does if he is going 
to reach the top and stay there. He must 
learn to reduce the heavy proteins and car- 
bohydrates, but increase the pure albumins, 
phosphates and mineral salts ; to regulate his 
meal hours according to his working day; to 
banish thoughts of work while he eats; to* 
masticate and rest properly; to enjoy his 
food to the utt«W.Q^t ; to create and perpet- 
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uate real hunger by daily exercise ; to solve, 
in short, the personal equation of the science 
of nutrition. 

You may be handicapped by excess of 
competition. The average town or city of 
the United States has, by the reckoning of 
business ratio, from two to five times as 
many doctors, ministers, lawyers, bankers, 
other professional men, as the local popula- 
tion requires. The law of demand and sup- 
ply that keeps a level-headed grocer, drug- 
gist or haberdasher from opening a store in 
the same block with another store of the 
same kind should warn the professional man 
to avoid the similar blunder of settling* 
where, already, competition is too keen. Per- 
haps, now or later, you should move to an- 
other field; or should outrun competition by 
the modern help of commercial phychology 
and vocational efficiency, united. How, ex- 
actly, would you do either of these things 
most effectively? 

You are probably • suffering enormous 
waste of personal resources by overproduc- 
tion and underdistribution. A business man 
who produced as much comparatively, and 
sold as little, as you do, would gobankrupt in 
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six months. The most valuable commercial 
substance is brain fiber. The great engineers, 
inventors, promoters, corporation presidents 
are paid $50,000 or more a year for thinking 
so as to benifit large groups of people in a 
vital way. No matter how well or how much 
you think for a handful of clients, you are 
v/asting nerve and brain force tremendously. 

Your problem is how to command retainers 
from large institutions ; or how to resell, over 
and over, the original product or service that 
you now sell but once. An example of huge 
professional waste occurs in the pulpit. A 
preacher who serves a church twenty years 
has composed 2000 sermons or more — and 
buried each in his "barrel,** upon delivering 
once. Why this utter loss? Two thousand 
pairs of high-grade shoes are worth at least 
$10,000; if a clergyman should wear all these 
shoes only once and then discard them, what 
sort of names would he be called? Are his 
sermons of less value than his shoes? 

You are subject, daily and hourly, to the 
annoyance and hindrance of poor help. Only 
the clerks and stenographers who have been 
trained to equal their maximum output, of 
quality or quantity, by some large company 
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even know what their maximum is. Four 
times out of five, the employee in a private 
office is a chronic slacker. Do you follow the 
methods of corporation heads in choosing, 
handling, equipping, educating, rewarding 
and promoting employees ? 

The whole situation boils down to this: 
whatever you do, or should do, in your pro- 
fession that a good business man also does, 
he most likely does better; so you should find 
a way to learn from him. A profession that 
is not fundamentally a business merely hides 
in classic verbiage the road to failure. Thou- 
sands of young lawyers, doctors, writers, 
teachers and preachers half starve, while the 
young business men who were their college 
mates prosper and grow fat. Why? Be- 
cause the first thing a young business man 
has to do is learn the rules of the business 
game. 

Billy Sunday made a hundred thousand 
penitent New Yorkers "hit the trail'* not be- 
cause he was a good preacher — there are 
plenty of earnest preachers — but because he 
was a master of business psychology. Edi- 
son, Bell, Burbank, Schwab, Hammond, the 
Wright Brothers, the Mayo Brothers, are a 
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few examples out of hundreds where the 
height of professional skill, joined to the 
breadth of business knowledge and the depth 
of business detail, produced national figures 
of achievement, service and renown. There 
is no professional work that would not be 
improved or enlarged by some business addi- 
tion or affiliation. 

How can you put business efficiency in 
your profession ? We may note seven steps 
to take, as follows. 

1. Prepare a list of everything you do, or 
may have to do, in your daily work. Check 
each item that a subordinate could not han- 
dle, or learn to handle, thus relieving you of 
all responsibility save that of the highest 
professional skill. Have each employee pre- 
pare a similar list of his or her daily duties, 
with all those checked that might be per- 
formed by a less expensive worker. On some 
list, every operation should appear. 

2. Subscribe for at least two of the best 
magazines on business method or general ef- 
ficiency. (Obtain sample copies first, from 
your newsdealer or bookseller.) 

3. Let every employee, work list in hand, 
go through each magazine as received, both 
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editorial and advertising sections, for plans, 
ideas, methods or devices aiming to increase 
output, decrease cost, or improve character 
of his or her special group of activities. Let 
the employee answer advertisements that 
appeal, but spend no money save postage 
without consulting you. Appoint a monthly 
or weekly conference, to look over the de- 
spriptive matter thus obtained, authorize ex- 
penditures, discuss reports from each de- 
partment, receive suggestions, map out 
improvements, award merit marks, bonuses 
or prizes. If an employee wants a book or 
mail course that should result in mutual 
advantage, pay a third or a half the cost. 

4. Make your special study that of dele- 
gating your work to employees. The average 
professional man could train subordinates to 
carry 30 or 40 per cent of his routine duties. 
He must do this, before he can reach a high 
place in his profession. 

5. Compile a catalogue of equipment, not- 
ing each tool, implement, machine, material 
or supply that your work demands. Then 
write for the Check List of Office Equipment 
furnished by the American Efficiency Foun- 
dation, 21 East 40th Street, New York City. 
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See how you measure up, on each item. In- 
vestigate new possibilities, to aid economy, 
speed, accuracy, publicity, emulation, satis- 
faction. 

6. Found a business library, and work it to 
the limit. You are proud of owning a pro- 
fessional library; but a professional library 
without a business library is like a letter 
without a stamp — it doesn't carry far, no 
matter how good it may be. You should 
know, or have an employee who knows, the 
business principles of production, distribu- 
tion, conservation, organization, cooperation, 
promotion, publicity, advertising and selling, 
finance, correspondence, filing systems, office 
machines, employees' education, welfare 
work, health, sanitation, psychology, per- 
sonal efficienc3% home surroundings, opti- 
mism and incentive. 

7. Join at least two of the great national 
efficiency organizations, to keep in touch 
with new developments. Among the best 
known are American Efficiency Foundation, 
21 East 40th Street, New York City; the 
National Efficiency Society, New York; the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C. ; the Rotary Clubs (find local 
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branch in directory of large city nearest 
you) ; thfe National Association of Corpora- 
tion Schools, Irving Place, New York; The 
National Civic Federation, Metropolitan 
Tower, New York. 

You can be master of ideals only when you 
are master of details. The broader your 
business base, the higher may be your pro- 
fessional attainment. The finer your system, 
the fuller your service. You must save your- 
self that you may give more to the world. 
You must have money that you may be free 
of worry. You must learn to handle men 
that they may learn to help your work for 
humanity. You must gain leadership by 
letting go all that is less than leadership. 

PROFESSIONAL MAN'S BUSINESS 

TEST 

FOR STANDARDIZING HIS WORK, LOCATING 

POSSIBLE ERRORS, AND INDICATING PROPER 

BUSINESS METHOD AND EQUIPMENT 

Directiont. First read the chapter "Business and the 
Professions/' Then answer the following questions. 
Where answer is Yes, write numeral 4 in space opposite. 
Where answer is No, leave space blank. Where answer 
is indeterminate, write numeral under 4 that seems hon- 
est. Add numerals for approrimate grade in correlation 
and application of business principles to your profession. 

1. Do you believe that every profession should 

be in method a business ? 
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2. Are you studying efficiency from an expert 

outside your profession? 

3. Have you standardized every mechanical 

and clerical operation in your work ? 

4. Does innovation appeal to you more than 

tradition ? 

5. Did you read and apply to yourself the 

chapters on business and personal effi- 
ciency in this book ? 

6. Has your national professional organiza- 

tion retained a business or efficiency 
counsel? ...' 

7. Do your rivals or competitors imitate your 

way of doing things ? 

8. Are you advertising your services regularly, 

scientifically, modestly but effectively? 

9. Can you perform as much in eight hours as 

you formerly did in twelve ? 

10. Do at least eighty per cent of your debtors 

pay within thirty days ? 

11. Have you made a special study of modern 

business collection systems ? 

12. Are your eating habits regrulated to suit 

your work, health, age, temperament ? 

13. Is your location sufficiently free of compe- 

tition to afford real opportunity? 

14. Have you escaped the chronic professional 

danger of overproduction and underdis- 
tribution ? 

15. Are all your main products utilized fully by 

some large re-sale plan? 

16. If you doubled your fees, do you think you 

could keep 80 per cent of your clients or 
patrons? 

17. Are your employees chosen, trained, man- 

aged, promoted, by modern scientific 
principles? 

18. Do you know the approved maximum da/s 

work for every employee ? 

19. Is each employee following some line of 

professional or industrial education? 

20. Have you consulted the Independent Effi- 

ciency Service on your vital professional 
problems ? 

21. Do you subscribe for at least two general 

business or efficiency magazines ? 
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22. Are you a member of a national profes- 

sional association, and of a national effi- 
ciency organization ? 

23. Have you a busniess library, in regular use 

by all employees? ' 

24. Do you expect to be, in ten years, finan- 

cially independent ? 

25. Are you following a detailed plan to reach 

the very top of your profession ? 



Total gives your approximate efficiency 
grade in your profession. 
(Copyright, 1919, by Edward Earle Purinton.) 



CHAPTER XVI. 
KEEPING BRAIN WORKERS FIT 

SUPPOSE ycu had to lose your hand or 
your head, which would you rather let 
go? "Foolish question!'' you remark. 
Foolish? No — logical. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of hand workers in this country have 
been taught to save their hands, while mil- 
lions of head workers have not been taught 
to save their heads. The assumption is that 
hands are more valuable than heads. Are 
they? 

Put the matter another way. If r. great 
insurance company would offer to insure the 
product of your hands, or the product of 
your head, would you rather have insurance 
on the output and reward of your manual 
effort guaranteed for a lifetime, or insurance 
on the output and reward of your mental 
effort guaranteed? Do you earn your in- 
come with your body — or with your brain? 

Whatever part or function of you makes 
the income for yourself and your family 
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should be insured against disease, disability, 
accident, impairment or death. A great 
pianist or violinist now insures his hand for 
a hundred thousand dollars or more. A great 
athlete or prize-fighter insures his foot for a 
similar amount. A great captain of industry, 
or banker, or lawyer, insures his brain for 
perhaps $1,000,000, so that if anything hap- 
pens to his brain — though he himself retains 
physical life, the amount of the insurance is 
paid to his family or his company. 

Why should not this modern principle of 
income insurance be applied with equal jus- 
tice and beneficence to the humblest worker 
whose brain power supplies him also with 
the necessities of life? Barring accidents, 
every one of us can by a few simple, easy, 
logical and inexpensive precautions guaran- 
tee that the product of our brain will be the 
most and best possible under the circum- 
stances. 

I have spent several years learning how 
to keep brain workers fit. I ha^ie doubled the 
daily output of my own brain, while increas- 
ing its earning capacity several hundred per 
cent. I have watched other brain workers 
rise from errand boys to millionaires — ^and 
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do it by the regular adoption of such prin- 
ciples of mental and physical hygiene as will 
be told in the following pages. Conversely, 
I have seen great minds go to smash because 
of the failure to conserve mental and phy- 
sical energies. 

A prolonged study of the average condi- 
tions, both outer and inner, of the factory 
workers, and of the office workers, of the 
United States reveals a surprising situation. 
The hand workers in the factories are pro- 
tected, safeguarded, informed and inspired 
along the ne>j\r lines of preventive hygiene 
and production conservation, while the brain 
workers in the offices are not. The factory 
employees are given, without charge or at 
actual cost, many kinds of practical aids to 
keep them ph)^sically and mentally fit. We 
niention a few: sanitary surroundings, ap- 
pliances and equipment; guards and uni- 
forms to prevent accidents from tools and 
machines ; regular examinations by the com- 
pany physicians; home consultations and 
visits by doctors and nurses; factory talks 
on hygiene by national experts; meals 
planned in relation to scientific food values; 
rest periods allowed after meals in the com- 
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pany dining room; drinking water guaran- 
teed chemically pure; facilities and instruc- 
tions provided for bathing, exercising and 
playing so as to increase vitality and promote 
longevity; musical, theatrical and literary 
entertainment furnished as a means to scien- 
tific relaxation; welfare work organized to 
aid the home life or satisfy the personal 
needs of the individual worker. 

Now take the average office located near 
you and compare the situation. What do you 
find? Practically none of these helps to the 
factory worker has been supplied to the office 
worker. Is the man whose effort is mostly 
of the hand worth more than the man whose 
effort is mostly of the brain? Why qualify 
the former and disqualify the latter? We 
protest. 

The reason for the better treatment of the 
factory worker is apparent. A man who has 
sense enough and character enough to build 
up a national enterprise that employs from 
5000 to 50,000 operatives knows human na- 
ture well enough to appreciate the produc- 
tion value of the unseen forces in a man's 
life, that make him feel, hope, think, work, 
love and live in the right or the wrong way. 
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So the great factory head, regarding man- 
hood his chief product, puts time, thought 
and money into making better and stronger 
men. He finds the investment exceedingly 
profitable. Whereas, the common variety of 
peanut-headed, pickle-hearted office man- 
ager knows little and cares less about the 
human side of production. 

There is no real diflference between a good 
brain worker and a good body worker. 
Every brain worker should exercise his body, 
and every body worker should exercise his 
brain. Physical or mental work, properly 
done, takes both mental and physical energy. 
But the typical brain worker is apt to neg- 
lect the laws of hygiene, is often stupid 
about caring for his body, is prone to be lazy, 
and is generally of a more delicate physique 
than the body worker ; therefore we will em- 
phasize here the rules of health, vigor, vital- 
ity and productivity that most apply to the 
brain worker. 

The two main divisions of the topic are 
general sanitation and personal hygiene. 
General sanitation covers the items of drink- 
ing water, sanitary fixtures and conven- 
iences, hygienic towels and soap, removal of 
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dust and dirt, elimination of noise, comfort 
of working garments, prevention of disease. 

Every human being should drink at least 
five glasses of water during regular business 
hours. Bad water is a prolific medium for 
carrying disease — a single glass of impure 
water may contain hundreds of deadly 
germs. Water that comes from any source 
but a pure mountain stream should be ana- 
lyzed at the source, then treated to overcome 
excessive hardness, or mineral, chemical or 
vegetable impurity when such is found to 
exist. If the only available drinking water 
is hard, containing excess of lime and other 
minerals, it should be softened by chemical 
process before being distributed for use by 
employees. 

Beware of the cheap household filters that 
are nothing more than a superficial straining 
apparatus. They are screwed on to the fau- 
cet, and merely collect the large, coarse par- 
ticles of dirt in the water, leaving you to 
drink the dangerous elements, which are the 
small invisible germs. Beware also of any 
type of filter that has to be taken apart and 
cleaned or sterilized every few days. If such 
filters are neglected, or if the sterilizing job 
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is poorly done, they are worse than no filter 
at all, since the bacteria multiply faster when 
collected in the filtering compartment and 
make the water deadlier than before. 

One type of inexpensive filter approved by 
sanitary engineers is the sand filter when 
operated by gravity or by pressure. The first 
type is placed at a higher elevation than the 
delivery point and allows the water to per- 
colate through it by gravity ; the second type 
is equipped with a special apparatus by which 
the water is forced through it under pres- 
sure. Either of these filters requires a coag- 
ulant for sterilizing purposes. The coagulant 
is usually a sulphate of iron or alumina, 
placed in the water before it reaches the fil- 
ter. A layer of substance resembling jelly 
forms over the sand bed, foreign matters in- 
cluding bacteria are engaged by this means, 
and so the water leaves the filter in a com- 
paratively pure state. When buying a filter 
you should always include the apparatus to 
supply coagulation, and make certain that 
enough coagulation is furnished regularly. 

A guaranteed bottle spring water is ideal 
for regular use in the home or the office, but 
the different brands on the market vary so 
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widely that a comparison should be made 
before choosing a bottled water. A good 
water company gives on request a certified 
analysis of its product. Get a number of 
these analyses, then ask your physician or 
druggist to tell you which water is purest, 
softest and best judged wholly by the analy- 
sis. The water one drinks, being used most 
largely of any food element, should be se- 
lected with the utmost care. 

Ice water should never be taken into the 
stomach. Pure ice, either natural or artifi- 
cial, is almost impossible to obtain, therefore 
all ice should be kept out of drinking water. 
Furthermore, nothing should be swallowed 
whose temperature on entering the mouth is 
too cold or too hot to be comfortable when 
applied to the outer surface of the skin. A 
water cooler that packs the ice around or 
adjoining the water is the one safe kind to 
install. 

Three solutions of the common drinking 
cup problem are available. You can give 
each employee a drinking receptacle of his 
own; you can supply individual paper cups 
which are used only once and thrown away ; 
or you can have a sanitary fountain of the 
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bubbler type placed in your building as a part 
of your system of water circulation, being 
careful, however, that the bubbler is equipped 
with a guard for the mouth, consisting of a 
projection or attachment that keeps any 
mouth from touching and infecting the noz- 
zle or vent of the fountain. 

The sanitary appliances and conveniences 
that pertain to the building proper cannot be 
discussed here for lack of space. But they 
are vital factors in the efficiency of brain 
workers, no less than of body workers. 
Every office manager as well as every fac- 
tory owner should consult an experienced 
sanitary engineer on the fundamental items 
of building equipment, such as lockers, wash 
rooms, rest rooms, emergency rooms, closets, 
facilities for the disposal of sewage and its 
chemical or bacterial treatment. The toilet 
arrangements of many an office that boasts 
a gilded front are merely a disease trap in 
disguise. The owners of hundreds of great 
factories have proved that modern sanitation 
is not only a sign of progress and decency 
but a paying proposition first and foremost, 
yielding ample returns in health, vitality, 
energy, ambition, contentment, cheerfulness, 
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thoughtfulness, care, zeal, endurance. All 
these traits and habits in employees are 
steady profit makers. Yet a large proportion 
of office managers and department heads, 
outside of those connected with large indus- 
trial enterprises, have ignored this fact per- 
sistently. 

The community cake of soap is a relic of 
barbarism. All kinds of germs cling to it 
from the atmosphere and from the soiled, 
perhaps diseased, hands of other employees. 
A family tooth brush has not been fashion- 
able for some time. A family cake of soap 
is almost as undesirable, and we trust may 
become almost as unfashionable. It will dis- 
appear in time, just as the common drinking 
cup has disappeared by legislation from pub- 
lic rooms and railway coaches in progressive 
States. The least cut or abrasion of the skin 
may serve as an entrance for a deadly mi- 
crobe that loiters unsuspected on a dirty cake 
of soap. You can order individual cakes for 
each employee, as are furnished every guest 
by all good hotels; or you can equip your 
lavatory with a modern automatic dispenser 
of liquid soap, which is preferred by the ma- 
jorit)'- of good chemists and physicians. Pure 
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liquid soap is economical ; healthful, contain- 
ing no free alkali; it works in hard water; 
lathers quickly and generously; cleans rap- 
idly; tends to prevent chapping of the skin, 
is used to the last drop. 

The office towel is a criminal deed. Who- 
ever perpetrates it or shares in it should be 
arrested. Would you give up your individ- 
ual handkerchief and be satisfied with a small 
section of a partnership handkerchief hung 
up near a common wash stand ? There is no 
more reason for you to be satisfied with a 
section of a partnership towel. A public 
towel is never safe. It may carry germs of 
eczema, influenza^ trachoma, blindness, ca- 
tarrh, syphilis, tuberculosis; and you don't 
know the germs are there till you get the 
disease. Insist on having your own towel in 
your place of business. If you can't get the 
individual towel, carry an extra handkerchief 
with you and use that. 

You have your choice of three types of in- 
dividual towel as office equipment; the sep- 
arate cloth towel, the attached cloth towel, 
and the personal paper towel. The separate 
cloth towel, scientifically made of absorbent 
crash, may be rented from a towel supply 
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company, the towels being collected, laun- 
dered and returned by the company. Two 
points should be guaranteed if the separate 
cloth towel is used: first, that every em- 
ployee use none but his own towel, which he 
keeps in a cabinet or locker marked with his 
own name; second, that the towels be thor- 
oughly boiled in laundering to insure com- 
plete sterilization. 

The attached cloth towel is used by hun- 
dreds of hospitals, hotels, factories, banks, 
theaters, restaurants, department stores and 
office buildings. A wooden cabinet, resem- 
bling a wash stand with a very high back, 
holds the towels on a shelf at the top of the 
back. The towels are all made with eyelets 
near the edge. A metal rod runs through the 
eyelets, turns out and bends over to clear the 
shelf, and drops to a basket below which col- 
lects the soiled towels. After each towel is 
used, it slides down the rod automatically 
and leaves itself in the basket for the laundry 
man to take away. The rod by special device 
is locked firmly in place and the towels can- 
not be stolen or lost. 

The personal paper towel is ideal for a 
public building, especially where strangers 
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have to be accommodated. When paper tow- 
els were first introduced they were liable to 
waste in being torn, or being pulled off sev- 
eral at a time, and were liable to infection 
where a diseased person touched a towel 
which was left on the roll unused, but the 
modern cabinet overcomes these two disad- 
vantages. 

How do you sweep your office floor? Does 
your method of sweeping collect and hold the 
dust — or merely drive it up into the air you 
breathe? And does it waste three times as 
much money as the sweeping utensils cost — 
by reason of the fact that they are old-fash- 
ioned, poorly made, inadequate for their pur- 
pose ? A moistened brush or mop, or a suc- 
tion cleaner, affords the proper method of 
sanitary sweeping. One of the newest ap- 
pliances is a patent brush moist with oil, that 
catches not only the dirt on the floor, but 
also the dust in the air, which it holds, mois- 
tens, then pushes forward on the floor — in- 
stead of allowing it to escape into the air. 

Even more modern than the dustless 
broom is the dustless floor — ^ floor that 
raises no dust for a broom to tackle. The 
material is a composition put on like plaster 
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over a base of wood, concrete, iron, steel, 
brick or tile. The floor when dry becomes a 
solid, smooth sheet and amounts to a seam- 
less tile. The surface, being continuous, al- 
lows no cracks or joints where dust, dirt, 
grease or moisture may gather. The compo- 
sition is fireproof and waterproof. It is 
warm, fibrous and resilient, affording special 
comfort to people whose work requires them 
to stand on their feet. Dust cannot rise, be- 
cause it cannot form, as the composition is 
practically indestructible, and when laid 
properly will outwear the building of which 
it forms a part. 

If you do much telephoning, a valuable in- 
strument is the telephone accessory which 
enables you to hear as well as though you 
had a sound-proof booth built around your 
desk. This device is really an extension of 
the wire, formed by placing the receiver in 
an auditory disc provided with an extension 
line and double ear tubes similar to those 
used by the telephone operator. The sound 
is clarified by entering both ears at once; 
time is saved by cutting out the necessity for 
repeating messages ; both of your hands are 
free while you telephone; a bad line full of 
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buzzings, hissings and sputterings or im- 
paired by circuit disturbances or bad weather 
is immediately corrected ; long distance calls 
are made as quick and painless as local calls ; 
and the hearing process is guaranteed clear 
and distinct at all times. 

Noise in a business office racks the nerves, 
confuses the brain, hinders the work, fa- 
tigues and frets the worker, induces errors 
and complaints. Recently a special form of 
acoustical treatment has been devised to 
meet any condition of noise found to exist 
in a large or small office, by placing on the 
walls a kind of absorbent material resem- 
bling felt, which stops the reverberation 
from typewriters, human voices, machinery, 
mechanical operations, and other sources of 
business noise. 

The heads of large corporations who have 
had acoustical treatment applied to the walls 
of their buildings declare that their employ- 
ees do more work because it is easier to do, 
and are less tired at the end of the day be- 
cause relieved of the nerve strain of noise; 
that their typists take dictation more quickly 
and accurately; that the sense of greater 
comfort reacts favorably on the workers and 
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the work ; that nearly twice as many phono- 
graph operators and office typists can occupy 
the same room ; that even the noises of wag- 
ons, automobiles and street cars outside are 
materially softened; that the ^effect on vis- 
itors, clients and customers of increased dig- 
nity, composure and character is not the least 
of the desirable results produced. 

The principles of personal hygiene are not 
so easily put into execution. They require 
examination, organization, reorganization of 
the individual. The average individual, blind 
from birth to his own highest welfare, does 
not want to be examined, organized, reor- 
ganized. The price of success, namely self 
knowledge and self rule, is more than he is 
willing to pay. Let him go. Offer to aid, 
instruct and empower him; then if he com- 
plains, objects or resists — drop him from 
your scheme of welfare work. He is a born 
failure and should be allowed to proceed with 
his destiny. Personal hygiene is a matter of 
personal life, and that belongs to the individ- 
ual worker — ^not to his employer. Sanitation 
can be and should be enforced ; hygiene can- 
not be and should not be enforced. We give 
below the main factors in personal hygiene 
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I 

of special importance to men and women 
whose temperament or whose occupation 
goes to brain rather than brawn. 

1. Regular physical examinations. Most 
of the common types of disease or disability 
may be recognized before they occur and 
prevented or minimized to a large extent, 
through personal examination, yearly or 
semi-yearly, by a good physician who is also 
an experienced hygienist and psychologist. 
If your concern is too small to employ a phy- 
sician regularly, you can arrange for the 
examination of the individual worker by ap- 
plication to one of the national health socie- 
ties furnishing local examinations as a part 
of its hygienic service. Health consists not 
in taking prescriptions but in taking pre- 
cautions. 

2. Scientific health instructions. The aver- 
age person has never learned the funda- 
mental principle of life — ^how to keep well 
and strong. You can largely avoid getting 
sick or feeling tired, depressed, weak or in- 
disposed, by carrying out the simple, easy, 
rational, inexpensive and remunerative 
teachings of the modern health school of 
scientific physicians. Personal instructions 
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may be had from recent books and popular 
magazines; or from teachers of health by- 
mail ; or from a visiting nurse now available 
through almost any local health board; or 
from a national health organization supply- 
ing as one of the privileges of membership 
a series of personal bulletins on the preserva- 
tion of health ; or from one of the large life 
insurance companies now specializing in the 
modern science of preventing disease. 

3. Food elements and habits for brain 
workers. The housewife with the husband 
or son brain worker laboriously figures how 
to give him the 2000 calories a day he ought 
to have, but she regards not the chemical 
nature of the calorie food. If she gives her 
brain worker a lot of starches, sugars and 
fats, she may give energy to his body but she 
will leave his brain powerless. The brain 
worker must have a higher percentage of 
protein foods than the body worker, but they 
must not be of red meat or pork or other indi- 
gestible substances; they must be largely 
milk, butter, eggs, fish, poultry, legumes, 
cheese, oats, and the more digestible nuts like 
the pignolia and the pecan. The brain worker 
must also have a higher percentage than the 
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body worker of foods containing vitamines, 
mineral salts, and the direct nerve and brain 
elements such as potash, phosphorus and 
iron. The brain worker should take his 
heavy meal at the close of the day and should 
live on two meals a day if possible. 

4. Individualized muscular motion. A 
public gymnasium is no place for a man who 
thinks. Few men who really think are ever 
found there. But every man who exercises his 
mind must exercise his muscle for the sake 
of his health, just as every man who exer- 
cises his muscle must exercise his mind for 
the sake of his wealth. Among the best 
forms of exercise are golf, tennis, hand ball, 
swimming, rowing, skating, mountain climb- 
ing, wood sawing, garden digging, lawn 
mowing. And if your wife, being ever maid- 
less and forlorn, should politely hint that a 
modicum of masculine force applied to a 
broom or scrubbing brush would promote 
the well-being of the family, you may take 
our word for it that broom gymnastics are 
exceedingly beneficial. Among the kinds of 
exercise not good for a brain worker are box- 
ing, wrestling, tumbling, racing, violent ring 
or trapeze work. 
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5. Comfortable work clothes. Why should 
a factory operative dress in a loose, pliable, 
comfortable uniform — and an office execu- 
tive dress in a merely stylish garb, stiff as 
a fashion plate and senseless as a tailor's 
dummy ? Should a custom rule our body and 
brain when the custom lessens the power of 
both? One reason why the mental product 
of famous authors exceeds and excels the 
brain output of equally good business men 
is that the authors do much of their work in 
a dressing gown and slippers. Their blood 
is in their brain where it ought to be — not 
in their feet under tight shoes, or in their 
neck under a tight collar, or anywhere else 
in their anatomy under conditions that irri- 
tate and distress the mind. You never saw 
a high collar or a stiff hat on Theodore 
Roosevelt. The clothing of great financiers 
like Russell Sage or E. H. Harriman was 
never of the stylish fit that betokens a fool- 
ish character. Thomas A. Edison all his 
mature life has worn outer garments that 
looked too large for him but that felt just 
right. We urge every man always to look 
neat, well dressed, immaculate. But if you 
have to choose between style and comfort. 
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choose comfort. Don't let your clothes put 
a crimp in your brain by putting a cramp on 
your body. Great men do not bother with 
the small superficialities of the current style. 
And they secure physical ease for themselves 
as a part of their industrial equipment. 

6. Genuine relaxation. The keen, persis- 
tent brain worker has to learn to be a vege- 
table. He must be able to forget that he has 
a brain or nervous system. He must leave 
his thoughts behind him in the office, just as 
the laborer leaves his work behind him in the 
factory. Now you might think it easy to 
stop thinking; but if you once really start, 
I assure you it is not. One of the acute prob- 
lems of the ambitious brain worker is to 
make an end of thought while he eats, plays, 
exercises, sleeps, and is otherwise a normal 
human being. When your work demands 
extreme concentration, your whole current 
of thought must be changed outside of busi- 
ness hours. What will produce for you the 
quickest and most complete change of 
thought ? Perhaps music, light fiction, or love 
stories, or detective tales ; perhaps a merely 
physical job of manual work, like hoeing 
in the garden; perhaps playing with the 
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children, wandering about in strange places 
and entertaining new sights, and sounds; 
perhaps walking far into the country by- 
night, communing vvrith the stars and letting 
the wind sweep away your .trivial human 
cares. The higher you climb toward the pin- 
nacle of leadership, the more firmly and reg- 
ularly must you free yourself from all re- 
sponsibility and for a little while make 
believe you are a boy again. 

7. Mental and emotional conservation. A 
brain worker is hurt twice as much as a day 
laborer by the poisonous emotions of anger, 
fear, anxiety, worry, suspicion, suspense, dis- 
couragement, dissatisfaction. The mind of 
the average man is a chronic source of poison 
to his body. Ultimately this poison reaches 
the brain; so that, according to poetic jus- 
tice, the mind that conceives bad thoughts 
will be destroyed by them. You can't think 
one sad or mad or bad thought which does 
not react unfavorably on your brain. The 
practitioners of psychotherapy claim that 
much of the ignorance, lethargy and stupid- 
ity of the majority of people can be traced 
to a diseased condition of those portions of 
the body which are half-physical, half-psy^- 
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chic, such as the spleen, thyroid gland, pitui- 
tary body. You can't think straight with the 
corners of your mouth turned down. 

8. Prevention and cure of nerve strain. 
Mental power is fundamentally nerve con- 
trol. The nerves are to the brain what the 
muscles are to the body — you cannot exer- 
cise clear, vigorous thought unless you have 
clean, strong nerves. But the nerves are 
more than sinews for the brain — they are 
wires, inconceivably fine, delicate, subtle 
wires, that convey messages of warning and 
appeal from any diseased portion or disor- 
dered function of the body or mind. A few 
of the conditions that are merely reflected in 
bad, weak, trembling or complaining nerves 
are faulty posture, shallow breathing, lack 
of muscular exercise, over-eating, auto-in- 
toxication, poorly ventilated sleeping or 
working rooms, weak or defective eyesight, 
faltering will or flickering purpose, chronic 
doubt or pessimism, lack of emotional bal- 
ance, compromise with conscience, the hurry 
habit, selfishness or greed, the willingness to 
do slipshod work, lack of faith in God, your 
fellows and yourself. 

9. Outdoor amusements and occupations. 
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The body worker regularly consumes from 
30 to 60 per cent more oxygen than the brain 
worker. Muscular effort creates new blood 
automatically, while mental effort permits 
the blood to stagfnate unless you voluntarily 
and systematically improve combustion by 
working, playing and living out of doors as 
much as possible. .Besides, the nervous 
forces of the human organism are refreshed, 
invigorated and renewed by the restorative 
power of sunlight, free air in motion, the 
magnetic currents of the earth. Nerve and 
I brain health is largely a matter of keeping 
I away from houses. The brain worker who 
isn't out of doors at least an hour every day 
is merely taking money from his pay envel- 
ope. He doesn't know it, but only because 
he is mentally asleep — and is robbing himself 
while walking in his sleep. 

10. Vocational guidance, outlook and in- 
centive. A brain worker in the wrong job 
might as well be paralyzed* He won't and 
can't move ahead while monotony and 
mediocrity halt his mental machine. A big, 
stupid hulk of a man may drone like an ox 
all his life and be content as the ox; but a 
keen, sensitive man who holds the brain 
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worker's job has to be in line with oppor- 
tunity or fall down and drop out. The right 
stimulus for a brain worker is a well directed 
imagination. You have to see a big chance 
ahead before you can do your best work here 
and now. The way to keep your brain on 
edge is to sharpen it on a whetstone of diffi- 
culty, then use it to carve out your dream. 
Without a high dream and a huge purpose, 
a man is not a man but a mollusc. Your 
brain is a miracle machine, but the marvel- 
ous things you can make it turn out will 
depend on your systematic, scientific resolve 
to do the biggest and best work you ever 
dreamed of doing. 
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